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The peanut-picker fire 
that solved an airport problem 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Benny ships and other planes fly- 
ing inter-ocean routes must be 
serviced on the spot before take-offs. 
To speed this operation at LaGuardia 
Field a special portable unit was built. 
It is equipped with four huge flood- 
lights, two electric generators for start- 
ing airplane engines, an aif compressor, 
power tools, and other equipment. 
Engineers searched for tires to carry 
this heavy service unit. Special require- 
ments included extra-heavy load carry- 
ing ability, a tread that wouldn’t 
“weave” in trailer operation, cushion- 
ing to protect delicate instruments and 
Maximum puncture resistance. Pas- 


senger tires couldn’t carry the load. 
Regular truck tires were too big. 

But when they talked to B. F. Good- 
rich the answer was found in a hurry. 
For B. F. Goodrich had developed 
hundreds of special tires for special 
purposes—and one of these proved 
ideal. It’s a farm implement tire! Ordi- 
narily it’s used on potato diggers, hay 
balers, peanut-pickers, and similar 
equipment. It’s made for heavy loads. 
The wide-grooved tread prevents sway- 
ing. The thick tread and 6-ply con- 
struction resist punctures and chafing. 
It’s a low-pressure tire which cushions 
the load. 


Here’s a typical example of how a 
tire user solved a difficult tire problem 
by coming to B. F. Goodrich. For B. F. 
Goodrich is constantly developing new 
tires, improving old ones (witness the 
nylon shock-shield now used in all 
large B. F. Goodrich truck tires). 

When you need tires or have a diffi- 
cult tire problem, see the B. F. Good- 
rich man. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron Ohio. 


Tru Tied ,, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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MODEL 92 


Simple —your secretary or office boy can operate it. No special train- 
ing required, 


Vc.-atile—letters, post cards, forms, folders ... variety of shapes, sizes, 
colors... at lower cost for long or short runs. 

Fast —always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive 
daily “cleanup” needed, 


Electricaliy driven or hand-operated models. Complete line now avail- 
able. Cali the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a demonstration. 


< > The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A.B. DICK COMPANY 
COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Housewarming 


I WANT YOU TO KNOW HOW MUCH we 
LIKE NEWSWEEK’S ARTICLE ENTITLED “BiG. 
GER BETTER HOMES” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1), 
IT IS SPLENDID AND ENTIRELY ACCURATE, 





GARDNER SOULE 
MANAGING EDITOR 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Atlanta’s Crime 

As the victim of the most recent bomb- 
ing outrage in metropolitan Atlanta allow 
me to congratulate you on your recent 
exposé of crime conditions here (News. 
WEEK, Aug. 25). The police denied it but 
the dynamiters confirmed it. ° 

When the people of a state elect race 
baiters and crime agitators as governory 
when a city alderman acts as attorney for 
a convicted racketeer and gets him a 
parole; when a county sheriff and county 
jailer beg for the release of one of their 
prisoners; when probably 100 cases of 
residential and business-house dynamit- 
ings are unsolved; when the courts parole 
fourth and fifth offenders without serving 
a day, a crime wave is a natural result, 

Thank you for your interest in law and 
order in Atlanta and Georgia. 


C. E. Grecory 
Political Editor 











Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


> Your story about crime in Atlanta may 
be true enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not tell the whole truth. In Atlanta, as 
elsewhere in the South, most of the mur- 
ders involve Negroes only. In 1940, the 
last census year, there were ten deaths 
of white residents and 100 of colored resi- 
dents from homicide in Atlanta. 


Rotanp M. Harper 
University, Ala. 


> May I add that Negroes are not pro- 
tected at all against white people here and 
have very little protection against each 
other .. . In this and most Southern states 
a Negro is considered to be no more than 
a mule. Police beat all Negroes and some 
white people to force confessions from 
them. Some have died while being mal- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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HILTON HOTEL 
El Paso, Texas 
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AT THESE 


Fine Hotels — 





BILTMORE 
Palm Beach, Fla 


HILTON HOTEL 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





HILTON HOTEL 
Lubbock, Texas 





PALACIO HILTON 


DAYTON BILTMORE Chihuahua, Mexico 


Dayton, O, 





NEIL HOUSE 
Columbus, O. 


Guests at these famous Hilton Hotels across the nation are welcomed with 
true friendliness and hospitality. In tradition these hotels are individually dif- 


ferent . . . but in the high quality of Hilton service they are uniformly alike. 






C. N. HILTON, 


PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


























White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cosh 


ONLY BUICK HAS ALL THESE S742 FEATURES 


AIRFOIL FENDERS — a sleek, car-length, 
tapering contour of distinctive beauty. 
FIREBALL POWER — from valve-in-head 
straight-eight engines in two sizes. 

ACCURITE CYLINDER BORING — smooth- 
ness from the start and an engine that 
“stays young.’ 

SILENT ZONE BODY MOUNTINGS — scien- 
tifically placed for a firm and quiet ride. 
FLITEWEIGHT PISTONS—for flashing action, 

swift response, reduced load on bearings. 


Tune in 


BUICOIL SPRINGING — Buick-developed all- 
coil springing for perpetual smoothness 
and “panthergait’’ ride. 

FULL-LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE — pro- 
tects moving parts, gives steadiness in 
traveling. 

PERMI-FIRM STEERING — light but positive 
control with reduced need for adjustments. 

BROADRIM WHEELS — for peak tire mile- 


age, better car control, freedom from 
heel-over on curves. 


STEPON PARKING BRAKE — sets with a toe- 
touch, eliminates awkward hand setting. 


DEEPFLEX SEAT CUSHIONS — giving luxury 


comfort in all models, three-person room 
on all seats. 


CURL-AROUND BUMPERS — front and rear, 


originated by Buick to protect sheet metal. 
Built for bumper jack. 


TEN SMART MODELS — in three series, fea- 
turing Body by Fisher. 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 








- by a Lady 


‘6 00K,” she said to us, politely but very firmly, “you 
LC are making me just a bit tired!” 





“Tired P” we said, lifting a surprised brow. “You mean 
you don’t find this Buick comfortable? That these big 
soft seats and gentle coil springing...” 


“The seats are dreams of comfort,” she interrupted, 
“and your all-coil springing, or whatever you call it, is 
everything you say it is and more. 


“I mean you’ve just got the wrong slant on how we 
women look on this Buick!” 


“Wrong slant?” We were astonished. “Why, its style — 
its smartness...” 


“ ‘Fresh as a new bonnet,’ ” she quoted back at us. “And 
it surely does look like what cars will be in the future 
— I certainly hope. 


“But do you think that’s all we women are interested in P 


Don’t you think we like power and steadiness and easy 
handling tooP 


"ee talk as though only a man likes to g0 zooming up 
a steep hill without having to shift all the time! 


“You sound like you think a woman wants to be bounced 
around like a baby on his grandpa’s knee because her 
car’s too light to hold the road! 


“To hear you talk, one might think we girls never park 
a car. Why, one of the things I like best about ours is 
the way I can slip it into a parking spot at the grocer’s 
without wearing myself out tugging at the wheel. 


“My point is a woman doesn’t think about a car just as 
she does a new hat! Of course we want style — good 
style that will stay smart — like Buick’s. 


“But we like Buick because it does things for us. 


“Because it’s big and powerful and roomy and steady 
without being truck-heavy to handle. Because it holds 
the road and answers the wheel and stops quick and 
makes us feel safe and sure of ourselves when we drive! 


“That’s what / like about our Buick — and I’ll bet lots 
of other women do too!” 


‘i all of which we can say — the lady seems to have 
something. 


In fact — she makes a pretty good case, it seems to us, 
for your popping down right now to see your Buick 
dealer — and getting your order in. 


Surely, you can’t go wrong settling on a car that so 
completely sells itself to both sides of the family! 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 









Any Suggestions ? 


oU may think Tabby’s owner has plenty of 
help here—but if you were present, you 
probably couldn’t resist a friendly suggestion 
or two. . 





Americans are like that—neighborly. We're 
particularly proud of the fact that many loyal 
users of Quaker State Motor Oil first tried it be- 
cause of a friend’s enthusiastic recommendation. 


If you know someone who uses Quaker State, 
why not ask his opinion of this premium-quality 
Pennsylvania motor oil? If not, here’s a neighborly 
suggestion: Change to Quaker State—now—and 
discover for yourself why millions of motorists 
call it America’s finest motor oil! 


Quoker State Oil Refining Corp. 
Oil City, Pa. 


MEMBER PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
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LETTERS — 


(Continued from Page 2) 
treated and were laier charged with “re- 
sisting arrest” or “becoming violent’ or 
“disorderly” so that force had to be used 
against them. 
JoHN W. GreER 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Labor Footnote 


Let’s hope that this picture [of deter- 
mined back-to-workers advancing toward 
a picket line] is the spirit of ’47 (Nrws- 
WEEK, Aug. 25). 

W. L. GEFFENEY 

Del Mar, Calif. 





International 


Determination: In 47 as in 76 


Pots and Pans 


On page 58 of NEWSWEEK magazine, 
Aug. 18, in the third column, second para- 
graph of the article titled “Tidings of 
Comfort and Discomfort” is the sentence: 

“Expensive club aluminum ware was 
hitting buyer resistance.” 

We wish to take exception to your state- 
ment... 

Club Aluminum Ware is not expensive. 
It is, in fact, lower priced than other well- 
known makes of comparable quality . .. 

We have not found any buyers’ resist- 
ance... 

Our original “Club Aluminum Ware” 
trade-mark was registered in the United 
States Patent Office Jan. 8, 1924... “Club 
Aluminum Ware” is not a generic phrase. 
It is our registered trade-mark. 


R. M. Kinxaip 
Vice President 
Administration 


Club Aluminum Products Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Newsweek should have used “ham- 
mered” aluminum ware as the generic term 
intended. 


Silver-Red Screen? 


When a movie producer can be hauled 
up before an Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for portraying “congressmen as 
crooks and bankers as stony-hearted vil- 
lains,” then it is certainly time for (1) the 
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if husbands did the washing 


They’d get out of it by getting the 
facts. They'd figure the money costs 
—and add the cost in lost time and 
jangled nerves. Then they would 
agree with the American Institute of 
Laundering that the laundryman could 
do the wash cheaper and better. 
Much better, in fact. The average 
laundry plant uses 8 to 12 changes of 
water for your bundle. Some even 
sort it out into 12 classifications for 
extra care in washing. Hard, medium, 
and soft waters mean changes in the 
washing formulas. That is why many 


fine laundries and dry-cleaning plants 
depend on Wyandotte Laundry Com- 
pounds. These are specialized to 
meet dozens of washing needs. 
Wyandotte Laundry Compounds 
are typical of the Wyandotte Products 
doing quick, safe and efficient work 
in a wide variety of cleaning fields 
— including textile plants, tanneries, 
canneries and schools. No matter 
what your cleaning problem may be, 
Wyandotte has the product for the 
job —and a trained representative 
nearby when you need help or service. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates, 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 





IT HAPPENS IN 


TWO SECONDS 


Within two seconds after starting his motion, 
a ranking tennis player sends the ball streaking 
through space at 85 m.p.h. 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


AST PAIN RELIEF 


You can see why Bayer Aspirin brings 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 
headache by dropping a Bayer tablet 
in a glass of water and “clocking”’ its 
disintegrating speed. What happens in 
the water happens in your stomach... 
Bayer Aspirin is ready to go to work 
within two seconds! 





This startling speed is due to three 
important steps taken in manufacture 
... instead of only one. And besides 
speed, Bayer Aspirin also means de- 
pendability. No other pain reliever can 
match its record of use by millions of 
normal people .. . without ill effect. So 
when you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Realism the simple way: The faces and (below) the hidden photographer 


members of the committee to reread 
the Constitution, (2) another committee 
to be formed to investigate congressmen 
for Fascist tendencies. Such bulldozing is 
the most shocking threat to everything 
that is American that has come up in 
many years (Newsweek, Aug. 25). 

It is indeed time for Americans to re- 
consider the meaning of civil liberties 
when this same committee can subpoena 
producers of such films as “Song of Rus- 
sia,” “Mission to Moscow,” and now “The 
Best Years of Our Lives” for “Commu- 
nist” ideas presented therein. 

If the committee is successful in halting 
production of such films as this, which 
certainly seems to be its ultimate aim, 
the action may well lead to unchecked 
and arbitrary government censorship of 
the film industry. Shades of the Gestapo! 

Indeed, if I receive a subpoena to ap- 
pear before this all-powerful committee to 
account for my own “un-American” ideas 
presented here, I shall not be at all sur- 
prised, in view of what has gone before. 


Tuomas B. Peck Jr. 


Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 


Reel Heat 


CONGRATULATIONS HEAT PICTURES (NEWS- 
WEEK, Aug. 25). EXPRESSION ON FACES 
CAUGHT BY CAMERA WHEN CONFRONTED BY 
UPSETTING DISCOVERY TERRIFICALLY INTER- 
ESTING. FILM DIRECTORS CAN BENEFIT BY 





Newsweek--A. Rollo 


SEEING THESE FACES MIRRORING REAL RE- 
ACTIONS OF VARIOUS TYPES LIKE ANIUSED 
WISE GUY OR INDIGNANT OLDSTERS—EFFECTS 
PICTURE MAKERS CONSTANTLY STRIVING TO 
RENDER REALISTICALLY. NOTHING’ BEATS 
REAL THINGS. LAYOUT SHOWS TALENTED 
STAGING TO OBTAIN GOOD DRAMATIC EFFECT. 
WOULD APPRECIATE PRIVILEGE OF SEEING 
DISCARDED PRINTS. 


ALFRED WERKER 
EAGLE LION FILMS, INC. 
AGOURA, CALIF. 


Ed Wergeles, Newsweek photographer, 
snapped his pictures—of wilting passers-by 
confronted by a winter newspaper head- 
lining snowstorms—from the show window 
of the Medo Camera store on 47th Street 
near Fifth Avenue in New York City. He 
concealed his camera among those on the 
display shelves. Photos above are the 
unused prints. 
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This well is typical of many that once yielded 
large quantities of valuable crude oil. Later, as 
tE- recovery declined, water was used to force the 
oil out. Eventually, the cost became far greater 
than the value of oil recovered. Many such wells 
now are producing again because oil men add 





ED Hercules Dresinol to the water at intake wells. 
7. Dresinol acts to seal depleted oil sands, allowing 
NG water and pressure to be exerted only against 


strata still containing oil. By cutting water 
costs, Dresinol makes possible continued pro- 
duction of petroleum products such as motor oil. 










or, 
Dy 2K 10 CONTINUE ECONOMICAL OIL PRODUCTION 
d- ... another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. 
Ww The free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land,” describes 
et other uses of Hercules chemicals. 
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HERCULES We ‘R COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmi n 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


97-8 THE WORD ‘‘DRESINOL’* IS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 








ANSWER: 


You can start any trip with peace of mind if your 
car has Body by Fisher. For here is the safety of 
steel welded to steel—steel floor, steel pillars, 
steel roof—all fused together in one super-strong ‘ ~ 
ree Toy 

e : is » ne) or Pe. e ° Ei Penne *4aheg 43 
unit. Add to this the comfort of roomy interiors CHHTTTTE TEP 
Pr FRE 


and the smartness of advanced styling, and | 
. ae 


you see how much Fisher Body’s 39 years of 
coach-making experience contribute to the greater 


value in General Motors ears. 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, twice weekly. 1947 Buick Model 51 Super Four-Door Sedan 


Body by Fisher 


Found only on CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
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For Your information 


WHAT'S NEW: All kinds of requests come in for informa- 
tion about the “New Products” items in Newsweek. Seven 
lines in the July 14 issue about a new SpeedEraser for type- 
writer work brought the distributor over 250 inquiries and 
they’re still coming. On another plane is a note from an 
Alfred Pierre Natale requesting information about the new 
all-aluminum skis described in the same issue. Mr. Natale 
lives on Saadi Avenue in Teheran, good ski country. 


MIRT‘S MOAN: An item on this 
page two weeks ago, having to do 
with the “displaced days off” of 
NEwswWEEK editors who toil Satur- 
days and Sundays, has stirred sev- 
eral of Newsweek’s hinterland 
bureaus to acid comment. John A. 
Mirt, Chicago bureau chief and a 
veritable beaver, memoed a hectic 
diary. Excerpts: “Saturday—Wire 
from Sports for a ‘soonest’ report 
on Appling’s playing status. A 
phone call from Photo for a corn- 
crop damage pix . . . usual chores. 
Sunday—At request of Sports cov- 
ered final events in national women’s swimming meet—100 
degrees official temperature and open grandstand before a 
sudden cloudburst drenched everyone to the skin. Other Sun- 
days usually have to stick close to phone because of last- 
minute ‘soonest’ messages. Monday—.” But let’s draw a 
curtain over Mirt’s Monday and Tuesday woe and pick him 
up in the middle of the week. “Naturally, Wednesday to Fri- 
day as days off are out of the question. I’m not complaining, 
mind you, just asking: ‘What days off?’ ” We have an idea, 
though, that Mirt sees his family once in a while. 











MARGIN FOR ERROR: That typographical error we apolo- 
gized for on this page last week brought to mind several 
similar catastrophes that have been caught. There’s many a 
slip ’twixt copy desk and printing plant, and only elaborate 
rechecking corrects them before it’s too late. For example, 
the teletypes to the Dayton printing plant use only capital 
letters. Before a successful system of signals on required 
caps was worked out, chaos occasionally took over. A Science 
story in New York once referred to a “great sprawling insti- 
tute” and in Dayton it was interpreted “Great Sprawling 
Institute’—an impressive-sounding if nonexistent organiza- 
tion. The date of Allied victory in Europe came out as “V-D 
Day,” and to the shuddering gratitude of the staff, was 
changed before press time. NEwswEEKk’s Sept. 1 “Portrait of 
Mr. and Mrs. America,” based on Dr. Gallup’s polls, blandly 
stated that “The average male is 9 inches tall.” A 6-footer on 
the Dayton staff queried New York, and the copy desk 
gladly supplied the missing “5 feet.” These things happen 
just often enough to keep quite a few people on their toes 
as well as pins and needles around here. 


THE COVER: General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has taken no 
public steps toward candidacy for 
President of the United States and 
has steadfastly refused to commit 
himself politically. Despite his reti- 
cence, there has been an increasing 
amount of talk about General Ike as 
a possible Republican nominee. For 
an appraisal of his chances of becoming a successful Presi- 
dential candidate, see page 21 (photo by Harris & Ewing) . 
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/ EXPERIENCE 


IN PASSENGERS CARRIED 


For ten years, American has led all domestic airlines in 
total passengers carried! 


IN PASSENGER MILES FLOWN 


American has led all domestic airlines since 1937 in 
number of passenger miles flown! 


IN FLIGHTS FLOWN 


American, day-in and day-out, makes more scheduled 
flights than any other airline! 


IN NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


American leads all domestic airlines in number of airliners 
in service! 


IN PERSONNEL TRAINING 


American excels all airlines in intensified, thorough per- 
sonnel training! 


IN AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 


American was the first airline to operate Airfreight service! 





For reservations and information call your near- 


est American Airlines office or your travel agent 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


IN ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


American's engineering staff—employing the finest re- 
search facilities—has no equal in technical skill and 
knowledge! 


IN DC-6 SERVICE 


American—first with regular DC-6.service—has the great- 
est number of DC-6 aircraft in operation! 


IN TESTING AND INSPECTION 


American exceeds the rigid requirements of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in its testing and inspection of 
aircraft and equipment! 


«+» AND, FOR THE FUTURE 


... for continued leadership, American has on order more 
DC-6 and Convair transports than any other airline! 





The Finest Flagship of Them All! 
AMERICAN’S FIVE STAR DC-6 


SPEED! Cruises with steady ease at well 
over 300 miles per hour! 

COMFORT! A host of luxury features 
contribute to an entirely new experience 
in fatigue-free flight! 

DEPENDABILITY! The most modern 
product of the knowledge and experi- 


ence that produced the world-famous 
DC-3 and DC.4. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Truman may let loose some pointed 
remarks for the benefit of Moscow when he 
returns from Brazil. He’s expected to 
stress the ease with which the nations of 
the Americas reached agreement at Rio, 


-compared with the futile bickering at 
. sther international gatherings . .. Dr. Paul 


R. Hawley can be expected to resign as 
medical director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration unless he’s named to succeed Gen- 
eral Bradley as administrator. Hawley is 
Bradley’s candidate, but there’s been a 
recent move in behalf of Gen. Mark Clark 
... The Air Force is urging the Munitions 
Board to increase stockpiles of heat-re- 
sistant metals so that jet engines may be 
put into mass production easily and on 
short notice. 


Hitch in Loyalty Purge 

One of the toughest jobs in Washington 
is in the unwilling hands of Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark. When Truman ordered the loy- 
alty test for 2,000,000 Federal employes, he 
also directed Clark to draw up a list of 
subversive organizations, membership in 
which would automatically suggest dis- 
loyalty. The FBI supplied Clark with all 
the data it has on questionable groups. 
Now, however, in spite of daily demands 
on Clark to make the list public, he refuses 
to budge. He’s thinking over a suggestion 
that each group be given a hearing before 
it is listed as subversive. And in any case 
he’s still undecided whether such informa- 
tion ought to be publicized. Meanwhile, 
both the FBI and the Civil Service Com- 
mission also are proceeding with extreme 
caution in their investigations. Hence, 
don’t expect any spectacular disloyalty 
cases to be uncovered before the first of 
the year at least. 


National Notes 

As a result of action taken by veterans’ 
organizations, renewed pressure for out- 
lawry of the Communist party is expected 
at the next session of Congress. Odds still 
are against such legislation . .. The Navy 
already is making blueprints for a big new 
Antarctic expedition ... A quiet campaign 
to run Rep. Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
for the Senate seat now held by Harlan J. 
Bushfield is rapidly gaining momentum 
and will be out in the open soon. Bush- 
field’s unrepentant isolationism and _ his 
bsentee record will be stressed . . . Bishop 
Ready of Columbus, Ohio, is a likely 
prospect to become Catholic archbishop of 
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Washington. The Washington Archdiocese 
was created in 1939 but has been under 


the Baltimore archbishop . . . Officials are 


increasingly enthusiastic over oil samplings 
in the Alaskan Naval petroleum reserve. 
Testings 200 miles south of Point Barrow 
recently revealed top-quality oil. 


Hollywood Inquiry 

Don’t look for any so-called corrective 
legislation to result from the forthcoming 
Un-American Activities Committee inves- 
tigation of Communism in Hollywood. Pri- 
marily the committee is fishing for head- 
lines. By citing specific examples of Com- 
munist influences in movie scripts, the 
group hopes to alert the public to them. 
Some members have privately expressed 
the hope that an organization comparable 
to the Legion of Decency can be formed 
to keep Communist influence in check. 


PAC Campaign Plan 

The CIO’s Political Action Committee 
has no intention of carrying out publicized 
threats to wage relentless election war 
against all 331 congressmen who voted to 
override President Truman’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Instead, the PAC plans 
to conserve its time, money, and union 
manpower through concentrated efforts in 
carefully selected districts, hoping at best 
to knock off few more than 150 of the 
offending representatives. And it probably 
will be happy if half that many are de- 
feated. 


Trivia 

Senator O’Daniel’s Texas colleagues 
have worked up a slow burn over his latest 
slap at professional politicians. In his fence- 
mending tour, he’s telling voters: “What 
America needs is more former congress- 
men” ... Commenting on the newspaper 
coverage of the Rio conference, Senator 
Vandenberg says: “I guess the headlines 
would have been bigger if it had been a 
mess instead of a success” . . . Republican 
House members are sarcastically conceding 
that the Senate earned the appellation of 
“upper chamber” because “it upped every 
appropriation bill passed by the House.” 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Former King Zog of Albania is pleading 
for official U.S. support for his plan to 
establish an Albanian government-in-exile 
in Cairo. He’s ready to agree in advance to 
hold a plebiscite which would decide the 
fate of the monarchy immediately after his 
country’s “liberation” . . . Heavy wartime 
slaughtering has left Brazil so short of 
meat that the average city dweller sees it 


only rarely. Latest government move in 
the campaign to spread the supply more 
widely, if thinly, is an order forbidding 
restaurants to serve beef or veal on Sun- 
days, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
. . . Diplomats in Sofia predict that Bul- 
garia will follow Russia’s example and 
abolish the death penalty. This move 
would enable the Bulgarian Government 
to reprieve Nikola Petkoff, the democratic 
leader now under sentence of death, with- 
out appearing to yield to American and 
British protests against his trial and sen- 
tence. 


German Phobia 

The Military Government’s health pro- 
gram in the U.S. zone of Germany is 
running into a German phobia—a fear, 
inspired by Nazi wartime sterilizations 
and murders, of the test tube, the needle, 
and all official medical measures. So many 
Germans have failed to present themselves 
for typhoid and other inoculations that in 
some areas officials have adopted a rule 
of “no inoculation certificate, 
card.” 


no food 


British Cabinet Crisis 

London political insiders think that 
Treasury Secretary Snyder’s current visit 
is the event which will precipitate a British 
Cabinet crisis. They believe the character 
of the economic assurances given Snyder 
will have to be so definite that the discus- 
sions will bring a sharp division between 
the left and right wings in the Labor gov- 
ernment. Snyder is known to feel that any 
nation receiving U.S. aid under the Mar- 
shall plan must present proof that it has 
squeezed every drop of self-help out of its 
own economy. In any case Snyder will find 
that recent events have made Bevin vir- 
tually de facto Prime Minister. Attlee was 
not present either at the Trades Union 
Congress or at the conference with Fed- 
eration of British Industries leaders—the 
most important crisis meetings yet held 
in Britain. 


New Trend in Britain 

Significant straws in the British political 
wind indicate that the trend toward Social- 
ism is slowing down. Despite talk that the 
Labor government may turn leftward to 
strengthen its position, the inner circle of 
British industrialists now is convinced the 
government is ready to play ball. This be- 
lief is based on results of a little-publicized 
meeting recently between Cabinet minis- 


-ters and leaders of the Federation of Brit- 


ish Industries, which advocates cuts in 
expensive social services and national capi- 
tal expenditures, plus the export of British 
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coal to Ruhr steel plants even if this risks 
temporary unemployment. The day of the 
meeting Bevin, Cripps, Morrison, and Dal- 
ton were on hand. Left-wing outsiders, 
who expected them to brush off the in- 
dustrialists, were amazed by a government 
communiqué announcing that the Cabinet 
viewed the federation’s plan with sym- 
pathy and wanted it to continue to give 
economic “advice.” Advance rumors that 
the government might accept a substantial 
part of the program halted the recent 
London stock-market slide. 


Support for Greek Reds 

High diplomatic quarters in Washington 
expect Russia and the Soviet satellites to 
grant recognition soon to the “Free 
Greece” government which the Communist 
forces have set up in the northern part of 
Greece. The announcement that the gov- 
ernment had been created was made almost 
casually, and Soviet propaganda made 
little of it at the time. Now, however, the 
Russian press has begun to publish news 
dispatches datelined “With the Free Greece 
Forces” and even “With the Free Greek 
Government.” Diplomats see this as a 
buildup for recognition. Heads of the Rus- 
sian and satellite diplomatic missions al- 
ready have been withdrawn from Athens. 


Source of French Fears 

Washington is trying to devise means for 
allaying the fears which have been aroused 
in France by U.S. plans to build up the 
Ruhr and Western Germany. One possibil- 
ity under discussion is a treaty by which 
the U.S. and Britain would promise to go 
to the defense of France in case of attack 
from Germany. This proposal has two prin- 
cipal weaknesses, however, even ‘assuming 
the U.S. Senate would ratify it: (1) The 
German danger could first become serious 
fifteen to 25 years from now, and the 
French don’t have much confidence in an 
American and British commitment now 
to go to France’s aid that far in the future, 
and (2) the French are worried, not only 
by the possibility of a return of German 
power as such, but also by the possibility 
that some day the Russians might over- 
run all Germany, or form an alliance with 
a reconstituted Reich, and that the Soviets 
might thus acquire the Ruhr’s sinews of 


war on France’s very border. 


Foreign Notes 

An offer on behalf of U.S. lingerie manu- 
facturers to provide Princess Elizabeth 
with a complete gift trousseau was politely 
but firmly turned down by British diplo- 
mats. Incidentally, the U.S. Jewelry Coun- 
cil has asked for a description and photo- 
graph of Princess Elizabeth’s engagement 
ring because so many American women 
want one just like it... Three more Ameri- 
can plays have opened in Berlin: “Yes, 
My Darling Daughter,” by Mark Reed, in 
the British sector; “Ah, Wilderness,” by 
Eugene O'Neill, in the U.S. sector; and 
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“Claudia,” by Rose Franken, in the Rus- 
sian sector ... The U.S. and Sweden will 
shortly raise their diplomatic missions in 
Washington and Stockholm to the status 
of embassies. 


Vv 


Wages and Prices 

Although average weekly earnings of 
U.S. factory workers are at an all-time 
high, Bureau of Labor Statistics experts 
figure that the net wages of a manufactur- 
ing employe are little more than they were 
in 1939. Average factory pay now is more 
than $49, compared with the 1939 average 
of $23.86, but after deducting taxes and 
making adjustments for soaring prices, the 
experts estimate that the $49 is worth only 
$26 in terms of the 1939 dollar value. 


Aviation Notes 

Despite the reported “disintegration” of 
a British supersonic plane not long ago, 
Army and Navy experts are confident that 
supersonic flight is possible today. They 
don’t believe the British pilot “ran into a 
wall” of air compression, but ascribe his 
fatal crash to fairly orthodox structural 
failiive—-something which can be overcome 
. . . High-speed aircraft experiments re- 
veal a tough problem for designers of fast 
transports: The faster a plane goes the 
rougher the ride becomes, and roughness 
is also inversely proportional to wing load- 
ing. Thus a very fast passenger plane 
might become rough-riding during the 
latter phases of a flight when its fuel load 
had been reduced . . . There’s a possibility 
that the project concerning nuclear energy 
for propulsion of aircraft may be moved 
from the Air Force to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The military and the scien- 
tists aren’t seeing eye to eye on the vital 
program. 


Foreign Trade Turnabouts 

It’s well known that Britain, tradition- 
ally the bunkering center of the world, now 
is importing coal. Only government and 
commercial officials involved, however, 
realize the extent to which the trade move- 
ment of many other commodities lately 
has been reversed. They include U.S. ship- 
ments of macaroni to Italy, Oriental rugs 
to India, paprika to North Africa, glass to 
Sweden and Belgium, and even tea to the 
Middle East. Industrial chaos and insati- 
able demand abroad are the answers, 
economists say. And this year’s short crop 
of corn in the U.S. has brought another 
switch. American officials are negotiating 
for the purchase of 16,000,000 bushels from 
Argentina. 


Business Footnotes 
Congressional investigators soon will ex- 
amine the manufacturing and selling prac- 


. tices of Northeastern shoe and_ textile 


producers . . . Pleased with the likelihood 
of 750,000 houses this year, builders now 
are beginning to talk of a 1,000,000-unit 


year in 1948 . . . Prices of bread and 
other bakery products are due to go up 
again soon. Also candy . . . Interior De- 
partment experts totting up national re- 
sources for Marshall-plan aid privately 
report that U.S. reserves of important 
minerals won’t last 25 years at present 
consumption rates. Of 40 essential indus- 
trial minerals, they estimate only fifteer 
will hold out 50 years. 
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Movie Lines 

There’s a good reason why usually mod- 
ish Hollywood is cool to the trend to 
longer skirts. Stars in scores of finished 
pictures may be hopelessly out of style 
when the films are released next year .., 
Silent star Sally Eilers returns to the 
screen with an important role in Colum- 
bia’s “Coroner’s Creek” . . . A forthcoming 
film biography tentatively titled “The Life 
of the Marx Brothers” will star all four of 
the original Marxes and incorporate their 
best routines from vaudeville days ... 
Surprise hit of the year is RKO’s “The 
Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer.” Playing 
to capacity business everywhere, it prob- 
ably will wind up among the top five 
grossers of 1947 . . . Eddie Cantor says 
that his latest picture, “If You Knew 
Susie,” co-starring Joan Davis, marks his 
retirement from the screen. 


Radio Notes 

Newest radio-drama idea is The Towns- 
people, a homespun series to be presented 
by a repertory company of some twenty 
film headliners who'll alternately play reg- 
ular roles keyed to each’s character spe- 
cialty. An audition performance features 
Billie Burke, Robert Walker, and Percy 
Kilbride . . . Despite talk of an economy 
wave, top comedy writers still draw fees 
ranging up to the $3,500-a-show peak paid 
Phil Rapp, writer of Old Gold’s new pro- 
gram starring Frank Morgan, Don Ameche, 
and Frances Langford . . . Future guest 
appearances of Bing Crosby or Bob Hope 
will cost sponsors $7,500 each. 


Four-Square Theater 

The industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss 
is promoting plans for an intimate “Four- 
Square Theater” to substitute for the 
large-capacity movie houses which, he 
claims, present pictures in a manner too 
big and too loud for enjoyment. He sug- 
gests using mirrors to project the same 
film on four different screens in the center 
of a circular auditorium. Each screen 
would face a different section of seats ar- 
ranged compactly so as to eliminate any 
need for the large screen image and high 
volume of sound required for those in the 
back rows of large theaters. Dreyfuss cal- 
culates that for every ten persons seated 
in a conventionally designed auditorium 
his Four-Square Theater on the same area 
could seat eleven, with the most remote 
spectator one-third nearer the screen. 
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RITA [Maciel 


| saves fuel « 2 maintains uniform comfort temperature * 3 automatically 


switches to lower fuel-saving temperature at night * 4 automatically returns 
to desired daytime temperature in the morning * 9 increases your com- 


fort and convenience « 6 pays for itself over and over again. 


ASK YOUR HEATING DEALER TODAY ABOUT THE NEW HONEYWELL CHRONOTHERM 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Restoration of some price controls as the answer to still- 
rising living costs may be proposed by Truman at the next 
regular session of Congress. 


His Council of Economic Advisers is playing with the idea 
and may include a recommendation in its October report. If so, 
Truman may well include it in his opening messages. 
OPA-type control at the retail level won't be suggested. 
But the council is considering a proposal that controls be im- 
posed on key commodities through regulation of producers’ 
and wholesalers’ prices. 


Any kind of price control will be opposed by the Republican ° 
leadership in Congress and its chances of adoption are almost 
negligible. But debate on the question may have a restraining 
effect. on prices and give Truman a profitable campaign 
argument. 






> Prospects of sky-high prices for essentials, like dairy 
products and meat, clothing and houses, are seriously worry- 
ing the President’s economic advisers. 

Depression rather than recession will ultimately result, 
they believe, if prices move to a still higher plateau in the next 
few months. What is needed to avoid a painful depression, they 
say, is gradual downward adjustment of major cost-of-living 
prices starting soon. 

Dire warnings will be stressed in the council’s October re- 
port. Its tone will be much less optimistic than that of any re- 
port it has so far made. 


P A special session of Congress to be called in mid-Novem- 
ber to put the Marshall plan into effect is now privately pre- 
dicted by officials working on data to be presented to Con- 
gressional committees. 

Interim relief for Europe pending leisurely consideration of 
the Marshall plan has been considered but discarded. Adminis- 
tration officials think the plan itself will have easier going than 
an emergency bill. However, the possibility of passing Marshall- 
plan legislation piecemeal to hurry part of it is under con- 
sideration. 

Estimates of need from European nations already are in 
the hands of the Harriman committee. They are being balanced 
against American capacity to produce. By working at high 
speed, the committee hopes to have a report ready for Tru- 
man by mid-October. 


> Extent of U.S. aid to Europe will be less than expected, 
unless present estimates are revised upwards. 

Estimates range from $8,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 
for four years, or a maximum average of $3,000,000,000 a year. 
This compares with the $28,000,000,000 first requested by 
participants in the Paris conference and with the $4,000,000,- 
000 a year now being spent for European relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

What figure is finally adopted will depend in large part on 
the temper of Congress. Reports indicate that congressmen 
spending their vacations at home are finding their constituents 
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cold to further European relief but that those junketing in 
Europe are becoming convinced of Europe’s desperate need. 
Stringent conditions will be imposed on recipients of aid. 
They will be given none of the Marshall plan dollars unless they 
agree to tighten their belts and quickly put themselves on a 
self-sustaining basis. 


> Coal will be the key to Marshall plan calculations. Esti- 
mates of need from this country will be based on the assump- 
tion that British and Ruhr production are to be stepped up 
rapidly. 

An increase of 50,000,000 tons a year in British produc- 
tion, enabling Britain to resume exports, could assure the suc- 
cess of the Marshall plan, in the opinion of some Administration 
officials. 

Britain won’t be pressured to backtrack on its nationaliza- 
tion program, however. Treasury Secretary Snyder, now in 
Europe, is convinced that nationalization of the mines hasn’t in 
itself retarded production. 





> Marshall plan debate will be used as a springboard for 
Senator O’Mahoney’s demand that the Joint Congressional 
Committee studying prices make a thorough investigation of 
the steel industry. 


O’Mahoney contends that steel companies are deliberately 
limiting production, fixing prices, and rationing steel. He argues 
that steel must expand its capacity to meet new needs. 


> Republican leaders are planning a series of popular plays 
at the next session with the Presidential election in mind. They 
are confident their program will placate some of the voters who 
were displeased with their performance at the last session. 


Included on their program are: a public housing measure 
of the Taft-Wagner-Ellender variety, anti-poll-tax and anti- 
lynching bills, increased allowances for veterans’ schooling and 
on-the-job training, and creation of a national science founda- 
tion of the kind demanded by Truman. 


Extension of rent control also is being considered by GOP 
strategists. They don’t like the idea but are inclined to bow to 
the pressure if it becomes heavy. 

Republicans propose to stand pat, however on labor con- 


trol. They don’t intend to amend the Taft-Hartley bill in any 
important way at the next session. 


> A formula to circumvent Russian vetoes is being evolved 
by U.S. officials. The plan is to apply it from now on whenever 
the Russians try to blockade acts considered necessary by 
this government. | 
Already the formula is being applied in Germany, where 
the level of industrial production is being raised over the protest 
of the Russians. The U.S. also has threatened to apply it in 
Greece to maintain an international border patrol. 


What it amounts to is that the U.S. will invite other sympa- 
thetic nations to go ahead with moves vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 
if, as stated by Herschel Johnson before the UN, such moves are 
“in accordance with the general purposes of the United Nations.” 
The effect will be at least partial nullification of the veto 
privilege. 


Newsweek, Sentember 15, 1947 
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Lump of coal about to get a move on 


This lump of coal has the shakes. 


So has all the rest of the coal in any 
carload that’s being emptied by a 
Robins Car Shakeout. 


You see, actual results prove that 
the cheapest and fastest way to 
unload a car of stubborn material 
is to shake it out. 


The new Robins Car Shakeout un- 
loads fifty- to seventy-ton cars 
“broom-clean” in as little as 90 
seconds. It unloads them no matter 
how tightly the load is packed. And 
it even empties loads that are 
frozen . . . lets them flow freely and 
quickly through the hopper doors. 


Actual field operations by hundreds 
of users prove that this new method 
of unloading hopper cars is as much 


as twelve times faster than manual 
unloading methods. 


When you can unload hopper cars 
that fast you practically eliminate 
demurrage charges! 


You save hours of labor, too. All 
that’s required is an operator to 
lower this portable unit onto the 
car and press a button. The Shake- 
out does the rest without damage 
to the car . . . without danger to 
the operator. 


For full details about this revolu- 
tionary new way to unload hopper 
cars in a hurry, write Robins today! 


A note on your company letterhead will 
bring you this new booklet about the 
Robins Car Shakeout. Tells how this new 
concept in car unloading saves time, man- 
power and money. Dept. S-6. 


ROBINS 
CAR SHAKEOUT 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, N. J. 
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Few hauling jobs are alike. Trucks must be specialized. International 
Dealers and Branches are specialists in truck hauling problems. 


There are 21 basic models in the International Line. Engineers at 
International’s four great truck works are masters at specializing these 
21 models into more than 1,000 different types of trucks. 


That’s one reason why, for each of the past 15 years, more new 
heavy-duty Internationals have been registered by American usets 
than any other make of truck. 

Here are two others: ) 

1. The International Truck Point Rating System, which enables In- 
ternational Dealers and Branches to determine the payload that may 
be economically carried by a given truck in any specific operation. 

2. Specialized truck service by International Dealers and Branches. 

For any truck problem, see your International Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Iilinels 
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Can the Crisis Wait on Congress? 


As inevitably as winter, another crisis 
crowded on Western Europe last week, 
and caused the Administration, which saw 
chaos and Communism only one short step 
behind, to burst into a frenzy of activity. 

At last, State Department officials ad- 
mitted in public What they had been say- 
ing in private all summer: It was later, far 
later, than Harry §, Truman had indicated 
when he declared in mid-August that he 
saw no reason to summon a special session 
of Congress to consider the Marshall plan. 
Neither winter nor Western Europe could 
wait for Congress to convene in January. 
And Soviet Russia had no intention of 
waiting (see box, page 20). 
> From Paris, where representatives of six- 
teen European nations were conferring on 
the Marshall plan (see page 39), Under 
Secretary of State Will Clayton cabled: 
Western Europe’s economic situation was 
so precarious that unless Congress met in 
special session by December at the latest 
to appropriate $2,500,000,000 for emer- 
gency help at the least, the Continent 
would “explode.” 
>In Washington, Acting Secretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett echoed Clayton’s 
warning: Europe was deteriorating eco- 
nomically far more quickly than had been 
anticipated. Though he stopped just short 
of endorsing a special session, Lovett left 
no doubt that he favored it. 
> In a secret report prepared for the House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
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State Department made an ominous pre- 
diction: Communist rule threatened four- 
teen European nations, including France, 
Italy, Austria, Greece, and Germany. Only 
outside economic aid could save them. 

To such diehard isolationists in Congress 
as Rep. George H. Bender, the State De- 
partment’s dire reports sounded wholly 
“synthetic.” The Ohio Republican de- 
clared: “I can see only one purpose to Mr, 
Truman’s present course in foreign affairs 
—that is the political purpose of moving 
from one international crisis to another in 
order to establish himself as a leader who 
should not be abandoned in the midst of a 
virtual state of war.” 

Short Rations: The omens of Eu- 
rope’s threatened economic crackup were 
unassailable: 
> Western Europe was desperately short 
of food. Drought, flood, blizzards, and mis- 
management had ruined its crops. 
> Western Europe was desperately short 
of coal. Without coal, steel output was 
crippled. In turn, production of consumer 
goods was hamstrung, and critical infla- 
tionary pressures were already at work. 
> Western Europe was desperately short of 
dollars. It would soon be unable to make 
up its production deficit with purchases 
in the United States. Examples: Italy was 
expected to run out of dollars by Jan. 1; 
France needed close to $1,000,000,000 to 
carry her through 1948, 

The United States had no intention of 
simply ladling out money to Europe. Under 
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Chaos and Communism in Europe? Clayton’s fear is echoed by Lovett 











To Newsweek Readers 

Effective with this issue, the news- 
stand price of NEwsweerk is raised 
to 20 cents. 

The old price of 15 cents was 
maintained throughout the war and 
even during the last two years when 
almost all other leading magazines 
increased their prices. NEWSWEEK'S 
hope that the general price level 
would soon start downward has not 
materialized. Instead, operating costs | 

, c. ok. 

are at an all-time high. The direct 
costs of preparing, printing, and | 
delivering each magazine sold are 
now 221 per cent of the costs at 
the time the former newsstand price 
was established in 1942. The direct 
costs for each page of editorial con- 
tent are 268 per cent of the 1942 
level. 

It is against this background that 
NEwswEEK, regretfully, increases its 
newsstand price. 
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Secretary Clayton was emphatic about 
that. Originally, the conferring nations 
at Paris had planned to ask for the 
staggering sum of $28,000,000,000. Clay- 
ton brusquely informed them Congress 
would never appropriate that much; 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 a year 
for no more than four years was the most 
they could expect. 

On Condition: Even that amount 
would be hemmed about by conditions. 
Clayton told Sir Oliver Franks, chairman 
of the Paris conference, the United States 
would demand a seven-point program de- 
signed to insure that money appropriated 
under the Marshall plan would lay the 
basis for permanent European recovery 
and not be dissipated in day-to-day living. 
Among other things, all long-range reha- 
bilitation projects which might interfere 
with immediate production would be out, 
and the nations would have to balance 
their domestic budgets by the end of 1951. 

Thus advised, the European nations 
were expected to have their complete plan 
ready by Sept. 15. By Oct. 15, a special 
American committee headed by Secretary 
of Commerce W. Averell Harriman, would 
have completed its report on how much of 
Europe’s demands the United States could 
meet without endangering its own econ- 
omy. 

After that, the problem would be one 


of time—whether to wait for Congress to 
convene in January and risk a European 
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collapse or play safe by calling a special 
session. From Clayton’s and Lovett’s warn- 
ings last week, it appeared likely that Mr. 
Truman would choose the latter course. 


Bevin’s Nugget 


The square, two-story building of gran- 
ite, concrete, and steel, which lies in Fort 
Knox, Ky., is surrounded by a water-filled 
moat and a steel fence. Its inner vault, a 
cube of chilled tool-proof steel, has only 
one entrance—a steel door a yard thick, 
barred by fourteen bolts, each eight inches 
thick, and a lock which requires three 
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Treasury officials using three separate 
combinations to open. The space between 
the vault and the outer shell can instantly 
be flooded with water or poison gas. 

To this man-made Gibraltar, the United 
States Treasury in 1937 began sending 
$12,500,000,000 in gold bars, each the size 
of an ordinary building brick and worth 
$14,000. The remainder of our $21,765,- 
000,000 hoard of the precious metal was 
cached elsewhere. Despite the popular con- 
ception that the Fort Knox hoard was 
wasteful—that the gold had been mined, 
bought by the government, and then 
shoveled back into a new hole in the 





The Stalin Plan vs. 


Behind Acting Secretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett’s urgent warning last 
week that new American assistance for 
Europe would be required before the 
Marshall plan gets under way was a 
new factor in addition to the failure of 
Western European crops and the rapid 
dwindling of British dollar reserves. 
These events were anticipated when 
the Marshall plan was first announced 
at Harvard on June 5. Edward Weintal, 
NEwswEEk’s diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this account of what actually 
precipitated Lovett’s warning: 


An unexpected freak of nature, more 
than any other single factor, is respon- 
sible for the urgency of Lovett’s appeal. 
For while Western European harvests 
are the worst since 1830 and even Pol- 
ish crops have suffered from the 
drought, the Russians have gathered 
their best harvests since before the war. 

According to diplomatic reports from 
Moscow, the Russian crops themselves 
and the speed with which they were 
harvested have established new records. 
United States and British experts freely 
estimate that not only will the Russians 
be able to abolish bread rationing this 
winter, but they will have an exportable 
surplus of some 4,000,000 tons of wheat. 

Bread for Bait: The prospect of 
the abolition of Russian bread ration- 
ing just when France is tightening up 
its rationing system, and the existence 
of a Russian wheat surplus which can 
be freely used to bolster Soviet aims 
in Western Europe, are what caused 
the Marshall planners to beat the drums 
for immediate American counteraction. 

The urgency is not exaggerated. The 
first signs of Russian political activity 
based on ability to supply food to 
shortage-ridden Western Europe have 
already appeared in the international 
horizon. In the smaller Western na- 
tions, notably in Switzerland, Soviet 
diplomats and their ideological associ- 
ates have issued veiled warnings against 
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the Marshall Plan 


the danger of subscribing to the Mar- 
shall plan at a time when a gigantic 
“Stalin plan,” which does not have to 
wait for Congressional approval, is in 
the making. 

State Department experts predict 
that the height of Russian activity to 
discredit American aid in favor of im- 
mediate relief under a “Stalin plan” 
will be reached in October just before 
the French municipal elections. One 
observer in Moscow confidently pre- 
dicts that within a few weeks the Rus- 
sians will announce a generous wheat 
offer to France, thus strengthening the 
French Communists and placing the 
hard-pressed Ramadier Government in 
serious jeopardy. 

Dollar Counterattack: State De- 
partment planners, always mindful of 
the fact that the Marshall plan was 
conceived as a political measure in- 
tended to save Western Europe from 
Communism, are convinced that unless 
a powerful American gesture of aid is 
made before the Russians swing into 
action, the Marshall plan will be 
doomed to failure, even before it is 
implemented by Congress. 

A plan for the American campaign in 
the coming battle for Western Europe 
has been prepared. The first step would 
be to steal the Russian thunder by an 
American demand that the Soviet sur- 
plus be used for the relief of Western 
Europe. This, the Marshall planners 
believe, should be followed promptly by 
the President’s call for a special session 
of Congress around Nov. 17, to imple- 
ment the entire Marshall four-year 
program of European recovery. 

Because of the need for speedy Con- 
gressional action, they insist that the 
sum total of the United States commit- 
ment should be held to a minimum. 
Estimates range from a low of $4,000,- 
000,000 to a high of $12,000,000,000. 
The goal advocated by a State Depart- 
ment committee studying the Marshall 
plan is $8,000,000,000. 
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ground—all but $1,000,000,000 served as 
a vital reserve to guarantee the value of 
United States currency. 

Last week, British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, a big man who thinks big 
and talks big, and sometimes talks big 
before he thinks, tried to crack the walls 
of the United States Depository at Fort 
Knox with nothing stronger than a 
few words: 

“T know that America will be upset at 
what I am about to say, but I have always 
got to upset somebody. My own conviction 
is that she handicaps herself, causes high 
taxation in her own country, by a failure 
to redistribute the gold in Fort Knox. If 
you found another gold mine in the world 
which would assist you, it would be a very 
great advantage. There is a mine where it 
has already been mined, and it is one of the 
readiest ways to assist in increasing the 
purchasing power of the devastated areas 
of the world.” 

Bevin’s plea for redistribution left both 
the British Foreign Office and Treasury 
speechless. Officially, they had never heard 
of the idea; privately, they knew that it 
was only a pet project of Bevin’s. Most 
London newspapers played down the pro- 
posal. To the London Financial Times, the 
notion was “naive.” 

For Sale: American opinion was as 
upset as Bevin had predicted. A high 
Treasury official, necessarily anonymous, 
branded the suggestion as “cockeyed.” The 
unofficial Treasury reaction: “If other 
countries want our gold, they can have it 
the same way we got it from them—by 
laying the money on the line at our price 
of $35 an ounce. The ‘For Sale’ sign is out 
on it.” To The New York Sun, the Bevin 
plan was part of the “silly season.” The 
anti-British Chicago Tribune headed its 
editorial: “And they ‘laughed at Doctor 
Townsend.” 

To economists, Bevin’s reasoning was as 
much a mystery as the method by which 
the United States would redistribute its 
gold. If more than the $1,000,000,000 actu- 
ally held by us as “free gold” were doled 
out, the inflationary effect on the domestic 
economy might be considerable. The 
$1,000,000,000 itself would be a mere drop 
for Europe’s parched economy; since it 
would immediately flow back to us in ex- 
change for the American dollars Europe so 
desperately needs, it would amount only 
to a $1,000,000,000 loan. Then, some new 
cure would be needed. The consensus: 
Bevin’s speech had been made for purely 
domestic political purposes to contrast 
Britain’s poverty with America’s wealth. 


PRESIDENT: 


Travel and Incidentals 


A teen-ager with his first jalopy couldn’t 
have been more excited than Harry S. 
Truman was last week with his new 
Douglas DC-6, The Independence. During 
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the 16 hours and 45 minutes from Wash- 
ington to Rio de Janeiro—a record for the 
4,600-mile trip—the President went all 
over the plane, popping into the cockpit 
four times. He sat in the co-pilot’s seat, 
cross-examining Lt. Col. Henry T. Myers 
about the instruments that studded the 
walls and ceiling and quipping: “You’ve 
got enough gadgets in here to start a coun- 
try store.” Proudly, Myers answered: 
“Yes, 116 more than we had in the Sacred 
Cow.” 

Although the Secret Service had urged 
Mr. Truman not to fly so much, he in- 
tended to use his new plane whenever 
possible. For the statistically minded, 
Mr. Truman’s penchant for air travel 
raised a question that last week had them 
adding, subtracting, and chewing on pen- 
cil ends: How much did it cost the United 
States Government to keep its air-minded 
President flying? 

By law, Mr. Truman received $30,000 a 
year for official travel and entertainment; 
personal travel and entertainment came 
out of his own pocket; political trips were 
paid for by either the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee or the organization spon- 
soring the junket. But none of these pro- 
visions covered The Independence. It was 
a special mission plane of the Air Trans- 
port Command, bought, maintained, and 
manned out of regular Air Force funds. 
Theoretically, if the President wasn’t using 
the plane, Army personnel would be. 

Call for a Slide Rule: Actually, 
however, the plane was specially designed 
and built for the President. The cost was 
approximately $1,000,000, as compared 
with the usual DC-6 price of $650,000. 
When the President used it for official busi- 
ness, the expense was not deducted from 
the $30,000 which Congress had appropri- 
ated for that purpose. Even when he used it 
for pleasure, the Air Transport Command, 
not he personally, footed the bill. In fact, 
members of his family also could use it 
without charge. His daughter Margaret 
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How much does it cost to keep Mr. Truman flying in his $1,000,000 DC-6? 


did so when she flew back to Washington 
last month from her public singing debut in 
California, where by coincidence The Inde- 
pendence had been undergoing a checkup 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co. factory. 

The Independence did a mile to a gallon 
of gasoline, which cost the Air Transport 
Command 16 cents. It consumed four 
gallons of oil per thousand miles, for which 
the ATC paid approximately $1 each. 
Thus, gas and oil for the 9,200 miles to 
Rio and return came to about $1,500. 

The Independence’s seven-man crew 
drew nearly $3,000 a month in pay and 
allowances. Four enlisted men, whose pay 
could range from $75 to $165 a month plus 
allowances, kept the plane under 24-hour 
guard. Every hour it was in the air re- 
quired three man-hours of maintenance 
work. 

But how much of this could properly be 
charged against the White House and how 
much was an expense which the ATC 
would have anyway, whether the President 
liked to fly or not? At the Pentagon last 
week, no one knew the answer. One 
harassed Army officer declared: “I suppose, 
if we wanted to be technical about it, we 
ought to figure in part of the cost of 
maintaining the building. But don’t you 
think it’s complicated enough already?” 


POLITICS: 


What About Eisenhower? 


In October 1943, when Tank Corps Post 
715 of the American Legion first indorsed 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Presi- 
dency, his crony at cards, the irrepressible 
George E. Allen, who later was to become 
Harry S. Truman’s court-jesting adviser, 
wrote him demanding: “How does it feel 
to be a Presidential candidate?” For once, 
Eisenhower didn’t think Allen was funny. 
Angrily, he grabbed a pencil and scrawled: 

“Baloney! Why can’t a simple soldier 
be left alone to carry out his orders? I 
furiously object to the word ‘candidate.’ 
I ain’t and I won't.” 

Publicly and privately ever since, Eisen- 
hower has kept saying “No” to suggestions 
that he run for the Presidency; and when- 
ever anyone has speculated that he might 
be drafted against his wishes, the Army 
Chief of Staff has insisted that it couldn’t 
possibly happen. A student of history— 
his 1909 high-school class at Abilene, 
Kans., prophesied he would be a professor 
of history at Yale—Eisenhower has argued 
that no one ever was drafted against his 
wishes, except George Washington. 

And historically, Eisenhower has been 
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You put me on the spot. It’s not an 
uncomfortable spot—it would be a poor 
Kansan indeed who would not respond 
to your question as to General Eisenhow- 
er’s chances for the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1948. 

First, you can put this down: If the 
general is a candidate in 1948, his home 
state of Kansas will be for him. So far 
as the people of this state are concerned, 
there is no honor that he could not fulfill. 
We believe in Ike like we be- 
lieve in Kansas—100 per cent. 

Second, I feel certain of an- 
other thing: If the general is 
a candidate it will be for the 
Republican, not the Demo- 
cratic, nomination. 

Third, I am convinced of 
this: Unless the general takes 
himself out of the picture by 
some unequivocal statement, 
he will be a factor at the Phila- 
delphia convention, whether 
an announced candidate or 
not. No man with his record in 
public life, no man with his 
unparalleled military accom- 
plishments and grasp of the 
world’s problems, could avoid 
being a factor, as witness the 
recent Gallup poll which dis- 
closed that 35 per cent of the 
American people today want him to be 
a candidate. That is an amazing show- 
ing when you consider that the gen- 
eral has maintained a strictly nonpar- 
tisan position throughout his life, has 
made no gesture which could be con- 
strued in the direction of political am- 
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Landon Letter: ‘We Believe in Ike Like We Believe in Kansas’ 


bition, and has no organization active 
in his behalf. 

Fourth, I would consider this: Despite 
the fact that he has never held political 
office, no man would have risen as high 
as General Eisenhower in the Army with- 
out three attributes which any success- 
ful President must have: (1) leadership, 
(2) administrative ability, and (3) a 
keen knowledge of politics. A man does 
not command the forces of twelve na- 





: “Eisenhower will be a factor at the convention” 


tions in the vast European theater of war 
without leadership; a man does not or- 
ganize the most colossal venture in mili- 
tary history—the invasion of Normandy 
—without administrative ability of the 
highest order; a man does not negotiate 
with such political giants, not to men- 
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tion prima donnas, as Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, Stalin, and de Gaulle, without an ex- 
traordinary sense of the political, or 
without the ability to deal with men. 

Finally, 1 would say this: At the mo- 
ment, the general is a long way from the 
nomination. Much stands in his path. 
Delegates to a political convention de- 
mand a great deal of information about a 
candidate. How does he stand on this issue, 
how on that issue? Are his sympathies to 
the left of center, center, or 
to the right? How will he re- 
gard the party organization— 
as something of which he is an 
integral part, or as something 
to be used as a personal vehicle 
when expedient? And last, but 
not least, will the candidate 
be a winning nominee? Will 
the American people respond 
to his leadership? Should the 
general become a_ candidate 
those are tests that he would 
have to meet. What he does in 
the next nine months will pro- 
vide the answers. It is up to 
the general, no one else. 

You have asked my opinion 
as an objective observer who 
has so far not decided which 
candidate for the nomination 
he will suport. You now have 
it. You ask if you may print it. Why 
not? I learned long ago that the only 
thing in politics which should remain 
secret is how a man votes when he steps 
into the voting booth. As long as that is 
our system, we needn’t worry about 
America. 
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right, for although Presidential candidates 
traditionally deny they are candidates un- 
til the last possible split-second, that is 
only a custom which no one, including 
themselves, takes seriously. In 1884, when 
the Republican party attempted to draft 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, he 
smashed the move with one sledgehammer 
sentence: “I will not accept if nominated 
and will not serve if elected.” Every so- 
called draft since then has been mere 
theatrics. Even Calvin Coolidge’s “I do 
not choose to run” was universally in- 
terpreted as meaning that he did want to 
run very much. 

Run or Be Pushed: At times, Eisen- 
hower has been as explicit as Sherman. In 
June 1945 in Abilene, for example, he de- 
clared in cold wrath: “In the strongest 
language you can command, you can state 
that I have no political ambitions at all. 
Make it even stronger than that if you 
can. I'd like to go further than Sherman in 
expressing myself on this subject.” 

Yet, last week most politicians were 
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taking little more stock in the general’s 
protestations than they had in Coolidge’s. 
Ike Eisenhower had become a candidate 
in spite of himself. He might not be run- 
ning for the Presidency, but he definitely 
was being pushed. 

Eisenhower, who had always resisted 
being pushed around before, whether by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, 
or Andrei Vyshinsky, found himself  be- 
ing swept into the Presidential race by 
a statistic. The Gallup poll showed that 
35 per cent of the American people 
wanted him to run. 

This amused Eisenhower, and it an- 
noyed him; but it also made him seem to 
regret his Abilene statement. He now as- 
serted: “I wouldn’t have the effrontery to 
say I wouldn’t be President of the United 
States. No one has asked me.” Neverthe- 
less, he continued to insist that he wouldn’t 
make a move to become President, and 
that he therefore couldn’t under any cir- 
cumstances get the nomination. 

This week a development strongly in- 


dicated that Eisenhower’s modest estimate 
might be too modest. In an exchange of 
letters with columnist Raymond Moley of 
Newsweek, Alf M. Landon of Kansas, 
1936 Republican Presidential candidate 
who is regarded as one of the country’s 
most astute political judges, declared that 
“unless the general takes himself out of 
the picture by some unequivocal state- 
ment, he will be a factor at the Philadel- 
phia convention, whether an announced 
candidate or not” (see box). 

“No man with his record in public life.” 
Landon wrote, “no man with his un- 
paralleled military accomplishments and 
grasp of the world’s problems, could avoid 
being a factor, as witness the recent Gallup 
poll which disclosed that 35 per cent of the 
American people today want him to be a 
candidate. That is an amazing showing 
when you consider that the general . . . 
has made no gesture . . . and has no or- 
ganization active in his behalf.” 

To most professional politicians—ai! 
this went for Democrats as well as Re- 
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publicans—Eisenhower not only would be 
a factor; he would be a menace. As they 
envisioned it, the Republican convention 
by the fourth or fifth ballot might well 
result in a deadlock between Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, with 
neither budging an inch. Even Dewey’s 
most optimistic supporters claimed to 
have lined up only 400 votes for him— 
147 short of the nomination—and less 
hucksterish Dewey handlers frankly ad- 
mitted that the 400 figure might be a lit- 
tle high. 

The only way out for the Republicans 
would be a compromise candidate; but 
who? Last fall, when Mr. Truman’s 
strength as shown in the polls was down 
to 382 per cent, the Republicans believed 
they could win with anyone. Now that he 
was riding high again with 54 per cent, 
some had changed their minds. 

If then, in “a middle of the deadlock, 
two or three delegations deserted their 
favorite sons and swung behind Kansas for 
Eisenhower, a stampede might follow. It 
happened once before, and in Philadelphia 
at that, when a political unknown 
named Wendell Willkie was nom- 
inated. 

Military Threats: As a can- 
didate, Ike Eisenhower unques- 
tionably would be hard to beat. 
Democratic leaders, claiming con- 
fidence that President Truman 
could nose out Dewey and win 
over Taft in a walk, dolefully 
admitted it. He was, to begin 
with, a hero. And though Ameri- 
‘ans have always had an instinc- 
tive resistance to military men in 
politics, they have overcome this 
prejudice sufficiently to elect a 
general as President on several 
occasions. In fact, every war ex- 
cept the first world war has pro- 
duced a President—the Revolu- 
tion, George Washington; the 
War of 1812, Andrew Jackson 
and William Henry Harrison; the 
Mexican War, Zachary Taylor;. 
the Civil War, Ulysses S. Grant; 
the Spanish-American War, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

No one doubted, moreover, 
that Eisenhower would make a 
marvelous campaigner. He exudes 
charm, meets people easily, and 
enjoys repartee and jocularity. He loves 
talking, and talks extremely well. During 
ihe war, correspondents at SHAEF said 
of him that he could talk better than 
most of them could write, and Admiral Sir 
Andrew Browne Cunningham’s chief of 
staff gave him the supreme British ac- 
colade: “Ike,” he declared, “talks like 
Wavell writes.” 

It was true, of course, that Eisenhower 
had no experience in civilian life; but it 
was equally demonstrable that his military 
experience had been of a kind that fitted 
him to handle many of the Presidency’s 
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most pressing problems. As supreme com- 
mander of the Allied invasion forces, the 
general had tackled successfully what 
probably was the biggest administrative 
job in history. He had organized the great- 
est expeditionary force ever known, 
launched an assault across the Channel 
which even Napoleon had never dared, 
and planned and executed a great and 
victorious land campaign. And the only 
hitch was the Battle of the Bulge. 
Biplomat in Arms: In diplomacy, 
the general had more experience than any 
living American with the possible excep- 
tions of Mr. Truman himself, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, and former Sec- 
retaries Cordell Hull and James F. Byrnes. 
Leading the armies of twelve different na- 
tions had been a problem in diplomacy as 
well as one in military strategy and or- 
ganization. The landing in North Africa 
embroiled Eisenhower in French _ politics, 
with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Admiral 
Jean Darlan, and Gen. Henri Giraud all 
fighting over who should do what in the 
campaign, and every step after North 





Eisenhower: A candidate in spite of himself 


Africa kicked up a similar diplomatic 
frenzy. Yet, Eisenhower managed to keep 
the Allied armies running smoothly, and 
to retain the confidence of all European 
leaders, including Joseph Stalin. 
Background for Greatness: Politi- 
cally, Eisenhower could not in any sense 
be called a novice. He had never run 
for any public office, but the United States 
Army, like every government bureaucracy, 
churns with politics, and no one rises to 
Chief of Staff without demonstrating real 
political savvy, as well as military ability. 
Politically also, his background was im- 
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peccable. He was born in Denison, Texas, 
on Oct. 14, 1890, the third of six boys, and 
grew up in Abilene, Kans., ina small, white- 
frame house on the wrong side of the rail- 
road tracks. While in grammar school he 
worked at the bottling plant of the Abilene 
Water Co. and sandpapered wooden horses 
in a merry-go-round factory. As a fresh- 
man in high school, he alternated with his 
brother Ed as night fireman at the Belle 
Springs Creamery. During his summer va- 
cations, he worked full-time in the plant’s 
freezing room. 

His family was too poor to send him to 
college, so when a friend suggested that he 
attempt to get into Annapolis, he jumped 
at the idea and tried out for West Point, 
too. He passed both exams. The only 
reason he chose West Point was that he 
was past 20, the maximum age for Naval 
Academy freshmen. 

He was graduated in 1915, 61st in his 
class of 164, and was stationed first at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. A year later, he mar- 
ried Mamie Doud. Their first son died at 
3 of scarlet fever; their second is now a 

captain in the Army. 

Eisenhower did not get over- 
seas during the first world war. 
And during the years of peace, 
promotions were slow. When the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, 
he was 51 and only a colonel. 
But his superiors had been ob- 
serving him all along. 

One day in June 1942, Marshall 
called Eisenhower into his office. 

« Leaving, Eisenhower grabbed a 

friend: “Brother, what do you 
think they’ve done to me now? 
They’re sending me over there 
to command the whole shebang.” 
From then on, he was the hub 
about which the Allied war effort 
revolved. Inevitably, as victory 
followed victory, he more and 
more frequently was mentioned 
as a Presidential possibility. 

"We Want...” By last week, 
the murmur had become a roar. 
Columnists Thomas L. Stokes of 
United Feature Syndicate, Ros- 
coe Drummond of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and S. Burton 

Acme Heath of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association were taking the 
Eisenhower boom seriously. Ra- 
dio commentators speculated over national 
networks on who might be backing him. 

Not the least of Eisenhower’s recommen- 
dations was that he commanded support 
from Democrats as well as Republicans, 
and probably would split Mr. Truman’s 
supporters wide open. Such fervent New 
Dealers as Judge Sam Rosenman, who 
spearheaded the campaign to make Eisen- 
hower president of Columbia, found their 
party loyalties bafflingly divided. 

The majority of rank-and-file voters— 
58 per cent according to a Gallup poll— 
didn’t know whether Ike was a Republi- 
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can or a Democrat and presumably didn’t 
care. Of the remainder, 22 per cent 
thought he was a Republican and 20 that 
he was a Democrat. 

Although the general clearly thought of 
himself as a Republican, this confusion 
existed even among some Democratic pol- 
iticians, who last week talked naively of 
nominating him as Mr. Truman’s running 
mate in 1948. 

Strangely enough, Eisenhower’s support 
was strongest where Republicans generally 
were the weakest—among working men 
and women. Only 24 per cent of all farm- 
ers, 25 per cent of professional and busi- 
ness men, and 31 per cent of white-collar 
workers wanted him to run for President 
—as contrasted with 44 per cent of all 
manual workers. 

Nevertheless, most Republican leaders 
were wary about rallying behind Eisen- 
hower. The boom was strictly an amateur 
movement — an Ejisenhower-for-President 
club run by a druggist, T. J. Cuzalina, in 
Ponea City, Okla.; another run by three 
young men, one a Democrat, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Eisenhower hadn’t authorized 
them or anyone else to work for him. 
Among well-known professional politicians, 
only Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas had 
come out openly for him. 

Of the other Republican leaders, some 





already were pledged to Dewey, Taft, or 
native sons; the rest were feeling their way. 
Although the Kansas delegation was al- 
most certain to arrive in Philadelphia 
booming Eisenhower, even men like Lan- 
don and Roy Roberts, president of The 
Kansas City Star—which influences Kan- 
sas politics enormously—hadn’t publicly 
committed themselves as yet. In part, the 
hesitancy of most GOP leaders sprang 
from a fear that Eisenhower might be 
another Willkie, who bolted the party 
leadership to ride off in a direction all his 
own. And this fear, in turn, was a result 
of the fact that most of them had only the 
vaguest idea of what Eisenhower thought 
about domestic or foreign problems. 

Down the Middle: To find out. sev- 
eral of them recently have been talking 
with friends of the general and with mem- 
bers of his family. Others were analyzing 
any scraps of information they could find. 
For example, they recalled that Ike’s fa- 
vorite brother Milton, president of Kansas 
State College, had once described the 
general as a middle-of-the-roader—he’s 
not a true liberal, but his thinking runs 
along progressive lines.” 

Others who know General Eisenhower 
declare that he is basically a conserva- 
tive, who nevertheless can at times be 
critical of conservatives. The general is 
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International 


Tears and Cheers: Not every moment of Atlantic City’s annual 
Miss America beauty contest last week was a happy one. Elaine 
Campbell, “Miss Minnesota,” sobs after narrowly missing first prize. 
The w'nner: Barbara Jo Walker, “Miss Memphis.” Miss Campbell's 


consolation as the second-place winner: a $3,000 scholarship. 





said to believe firmly in the free-enter- 
prise system. 

He likes to tell of a visit he made to a 
Russian factory, where he talked with the 
workers: “One thing each bragged to 
me about was this—that their work-week 
during the war was 84 hours a week, and 
in that 84-hour week they had 93 per 
cent attendance.” In spite of this, he says, 
their living conditions are miserable, 
whereas the American worker on a 40- 
hour week “can have himself a nice cot- 
tage, he can have a car. or a refrigerator.” 

On foreign affairs, Eisenhower originally 
talked in public about friendly coopera- 
tion with Russia, but in recent months his 
attitude has paralleled the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall plan. 

“We instinctively trust nations in which 
the power resides in the hands of the peo- 
ple,” Eisenhower has declared, “because 
we believe that people do not want wars 
.. . We want to see power in every coun- 
try residing in the people . . . For that 
reason we are against dictatorships, en- 
tirely aside from the moral aspects of the 
thing.” 

As might be expected, the domestic is- 
sue on which Ike Eisenhower has been 
most outspoken is national defense. Al- 
though not a militarist in the traditional 
sense, he believes vehemently in prepared- 
ness and has been in the forefront of the 
campaign for universal military training. 
In addition, he frequently has expressed 
himself strongly on the issue of civil lib- 
erties, denouncing racial, religious, and 
class discrimination, along with Com- 
munism and “other vicious cults.” 

Aside from that, politicians have found 
Ike Eisenhower’s attitude toward political, 
social, and economic problems a great un- 
known. Many believe that his failure to 
speak out more often and in greater detail 
is the result of his belief that professional 
soldiers have no right to engage in political 
controversy. Last week, they were waiting 
for his retirement from the Army to head 
Columbia to find out more about what 
kind of President he would make. 


OPINION: 


Polling All Men 


For the Big Three of public-opinion 
polls to scorn their own pre-election sur- 
veys as being “a waste of time” and 
“worth little more than a racing tipsheet” 
was heresy enough. But they went even 
farther last week as they conferred with 
other pollsters from the United States and 
abroad at Williamstown, Mass., and organ 
ized a new World Congress for Public 
Opinion Research. George Gallup com- 
plained that pre-election polls only gave 
him ulcers. Archibald Crossley agreed that 
such surveys were not exactly a useful 
public service. Most outspokenly, Elmo 


Roper called them positively dangerous. 
What ironically worried Roper was that 
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his own polls can now influence the poli- 
ticians in smoke-filled rooms by telling 
them which prospective candidates are 
most popular and most likely to win. Such 
use of polls, he feared, could discour- 
age good men from entering” the political 
sweepstakes if they are given evidence 
in advance that they cannot win; politi- 
cians might choose their candidates less 
than ever on the grounds of merit and 
more than ever on the ability to win. Such 
a trend, Roper cautioned, could reduce the 
caliber of candidates and do great harm 
to the democratic process. 

Despite such misgivings, the Big Three 
indicated that their pre-election _ polls 
would continue through 1948. After all, 
it was their success in predicting Presi- 
dential elections within a few percentage 
points since 1936 that had put public- 
opinion surveys into the big-business class. 
Roper found some consolation: “I can 
only hope that thére will be so many polls 
that the politicians will be more confused 
than ever. Perhaps that will help.” 

But Claude Robinson of the Opinion 
Research Corp. retorted: “I don’t know 
why you gentlemen are apologizing for the 
election polls. Editors are interested and 


buy the story. So why not supply it to ° 


them?” Removing the cigar from his 
mouth, Roper rejoined: “Murder and 
rape make good stories, too.” 


SERVICES: 


Mission for the Midway 


To Navy censors, the strange cargo 
aboard the 45,000-ton super-carrier U.SS. 
Midway was nothing at all or, at most, 
“extremely confidential.” But for all Nor- 
folk, Va., to see before the ship left that 
port last week was plenty of evidence to 
give rise to rumor—plainly marked pack- 
ing cases and firing equipment piled up 
on the dock, a contingent of high-ranking 
Army and Navy officers gone aboard pre- 
sumably -as observers. Norfolk was not 
slow in guessing what they were to ob- 
serve when the Midway arrived “some- 
where in the Atlantic”: the first shipboard 
launching of V-2-type rockets. 

This Monday the Navy, which had been 
working since V-J Day to adapt guided 
missiles to its traditional roles, pronounced 
the first test a success. According to offi- 
cial reports, the 13-ton rocket developed a 
maximum speed of 5,200 feet a second and 
traveled “about six miles” before explod- 
ing in mid-air, 

What Navy ordnance experts now hope 
to develop is a more efficient, economical, 
and smaller guided missile than the V-2, 
which delivers only a one-ton payload. 
Certain that long-range guided missiles for 
intercontinental warfare could not be per- 
fected within the next decade or two, the 
Navy foresaw that its immediate task 


would be the development of shorter- 
range but more accurate rockets. 
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Comanche’s Last Stand 


When a relief column of United States 
cavalrymen arrived at the Little Big Horn 
River in Montana in June 1876, the only 
living thing left on the battlefield was a 
chestnut gelding named Comanche. In 
one bloody ambush, Maj. Gen. George A. 
Custer and 264 officers and men of his 
famous Indian-fighting Seventh Cavalry 
Regiment had been massacred by the 
waiting Sioux. Among the dead was Co- 





manche’s rider, Capt. Myles Keogh of 
Troop One, who had given the horse his 
name after a fight with Comanche tribes- 
men. 

As Custer’s Last Stand went down into 
history as a prime example of American 
fortitude, Little Big Horn Battlefield 
joined the Alamo and Bunker Hill as a 
national monument. As for Comanche, the 
Seventh in 1878 gave him a special stall, 
ordered that he never again be ridden or 
put to work, and decreed: “Upon all oc- 
casions of ceremony Comanche, saddled, 
bridled, draped in mourning, and led by 
a mounted trooper of Troop One, will be 
paraded with regiment.” 

In 1891, Comanche, an honored hero, 
died at Fort Riley, Kans. The Seventh 
gave his remains to Prof. Lewis L. Dyche 
of the University of Kansas, who offered 


to mount the horse for $400 and return 
the embalmed relic to Fort Riley. Refused 
payment, Dyche gave Comanche to the 
university's museum of natural history. 
For years, students and visitors plucked 
souvenir hairs from Comanche’s hide, un- 
til finally he was encased in glass. 

Last week, Army officers stationed at 
Fort Riley charged at full gallop upon the 


university museum, bent on retrieving 
Comanche for the military. Their guiding 
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spirit: Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, the 
retired Bataan hero and an old cavalry- 
man. Officers, lobbying among prominent 
Kansans, used a historical maneuver: Fort 
Riley long had been the site of the Army’s 
Cavalry School; the Seventh Cavalry had 
been organized and trained there. To this 
saber swing, Chancellor Deane W. Malott 
of the university gave a brass-rattling re- 
ply: “Thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents see Comanche in the museum. No 
one would see him at Fort Riley ” 


Culver 
Comanche: Nowadays everyone seems to want an old Indian fighter’s hide 


PEOPLE: 


Hoover Storm 


Had anybody else made the remark, the 
words might have been ignored as irre- 
sponsible: “My theory is that, if we had 
kept out of the immediate conflict, we 
could have put our sword down on the 
table, with our economic resources intact, 
and made a decent peace when the time 
for peacemaking came. I never believed 
Britain was in danger of defeat. When 
Germany attacked Russia, it made a Brit- 
ish victory possible. And we never would 
have been attacked by the Japanese if we 
had not given them provocation.” 

Since the comment was Herbert Hoover’s, 
as reported by Sidney Shallett in The 
American Magazine last week, it loosed 


such headlines as “Hoover Is Quoted: War 
Was Avoidable” . . . “We Provoked the 


Japs, Says Hoover” . . . “Hoover Hits 
U.S. Entry Into War.” 

Next day, the Hoover critics took the 
headlines with “Hoover Attacked for Japs’ 
Defense” and “Jap-Nazi Propaganda Seen 
in Hoover Views.” They argued: Was it 
provocation for the United States to try 


to keep Japan from subjugating all East 
Asia? Could Britain and Russia alone have 
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Behind different bars: The phony and the real Rube Marquard 


' \ 

really defeated Germany, when they came 
s0 close to losing even with the United 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
States in the war, and when American 
manpower provided the backbone of the 
cross-Channel invasion of Europe? Would 
Russia have given the United States more 
than a pipsqueak voice at the peace table 
if America hadn’t joined the war and had 
its troops occupying enemy territories? 

To Hoover's critics, the ex-President’s 
own opinion of the Soviet Union suggested 
the opposite. He was quoted by Shallett as 
accusing Joseph Stalin of breaking inter- 
national agreements like “clay pipes” and 
signing them with full knowledge that 
“they aren’t worth a damn if they do not 
work out to his own advantage.” Asked by 
Shallett how he would pin down the Rus- 
sians, Hoover replied: “Pin them down? 
You can’t pin them down. There isn’t any 
truth in them.” 


Attempted Steal 


One of the eighteen Bowery hobos lined 
up in Manhattan Night Court last Wednes- 
day, Sept. 3, gave his name as Richard 
Marquard. “Are you the famous Rube 
Marquard?”- asked Magistrate Charles 
Murphy, a baseball fan. “Yes, your honor, 
I’m the Rube,” said the seedy, elderly man 
who had been picked up for drunkenness. 
Tearfully he recalled the greatest pitching 
streak in baseball—nineteen victories in a 
row for the New York Giants in 1912. 

In Judge Murphy’s heart, the old man’s 
story struck a homer. He gave the codger 
$5 and let him and his seventeen drinking 
companions go free. On Thursday, how- 
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ever, reporters told the judge another 
mn 

story: The real Rube Marquatd had been 

a pari-mutuel clerk at race tracks for the 

last seventeen years, and was now running 

a $50 window at the Garden State Track 

in Camden, N.J. 

On Friday, the fake Rube Marquard 
again was arrested for drunkenness in 
Hoboken, N.J. Once more he tried the 
pose, but this time he struck out. Under 


his real name of James L. Meehan, 60, he 
drew ten days in jail. 


BONDS: 


Take It Easy, Kilroy 


With the best intentions in the world, 
the United States gave itself an inflation- 
ary kick in the pants last week. Beginning 
Sept. 2 an estimated 8,500,000 veterans of 
the second world war could cash in the 
GI terminal-leave bonds that Congress 
had issued them only a year ago on a five- 
year maturity, 24% per cent annual in- 
terest basis. 

From the start, everyone’s intentions 
had been good. In authorizing the bond 
issue in July 1946, Congress was trying to 
correct a long-standing inequality — be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel, 
whereby officers being discharged were paid 
the cash equivalent of their unused leave 
but enlisted men were not. Trying to 
avoid inflation, the legislators compromised 
by giving the GI’s bonds instead of cash. 

But by this summer Congress was be- 
ing pressed to allow the bonds to be 
cashed now because (1) many veterans 


needed immediate extra money to fight a 
new enemy called High Cost of Living, 
and (2) discrimination still existed, since 
officers had received cash, not “pieces 
of paper.” Although President Truman 
termed the vote-loaded bill “inflationary,” 
he signed it into law on July 26. But he ad. 
vised veterans: Don’t cash in the bonds, 
unless you actually need the money now, 
The New York Times unbent in an un- 
familiar pose of GI familiarity. “Take it 
easy, Kilroy,” it admonished editorially, 

How many Kilroys would cash in their 
bonds before Jan. 1 was anybody’s guess, 
Government experts figured 70 to 75 per 
cent of the bonds would be turned in for 
a windfall of $1,250,000,000. The average 
GI’s take: $216. 

Where the Money Goes: On B Day 
last Tuesday, the first wave of veterans 
stormed the barred cages of the nation’s 
bank tellers to scoop up their crisp, crack- 
ling, cold cash. As they sweated it out in 
line Army-style, even before bank doors 
opened in many cities, the veterans knew 
where the money would go: 
> Leo Jennings of Irvington, N.J., spoke 
for many: “How’s a guy going to raise two 
kids and hold on to his bonds with these 
prices?” 

In Chicago, Sybilla Henigin, a former 

’ ' aps 
Wave, explamed: “I'm in a medical lab. 

lias o ) 
oratory school, 

\ ‘(\y' \j 
Tn Raleigh, N.C., a belligerent ex-con 
“ 
poral growled: “I need my 894 to pay 
grocery bills and that’s all there is to it.” 
> Homer 0. Frazier of Fort Worth, Texas, 


said he needed the money for “doctor bills, 
a new paint job for my car, new tires, 
clothing, and a savings account.” Another 
Texan took his money with nervous hands. 
Expecting to become a father in 48 hours, 
he explained: “I just gotta have this 
money first.” 

> A former sergeant in New York had an 
unusual reason. His farewell to the line: 
“Well, suckers. I’m taking this dough for 
a divorce. Then I'll be reenlisting and go- 
ing back overseas to get away from high 
prices and long skirts.” 

> Some good intentions, however, rode on 
the backs of slow horses or were drowned 
in a spree of drink. An ex-Marine in New 
Yerk fumed over the slow-moving line. 
“At this rate,” he complained, “Ill never 
make the first at Aqueduct.” A Brooklyn 
cab driver exulted: “Maybe I'll pick a 
winner.” In Boston, one man had a date 
with destiny. “I’m going on a good drunk,” 
he said, leaving hurriedly. 

All in all, to the government men keep- 
ing the upward-zooming cost-of-living 
charts, B Day brought an ill windfall that 
could blow little good. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tidescolumn normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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HEN vou make drinks at 

home with Four Roses... 
or ask for Four Roses at your 
favorite bar... 

You can be sure the scales 
are tipped in your favor. For 
Four Roses lends a touch of ex- 
tra magnificence to any drink. 

That's because Four Roses is 
quite different from any other 
whiskey you ever tasted. 


Perhaps the two qualities 
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Tipped in your favor 


that most appeal to those who 
consider it America’s very 
finest whiskey are these: a spe- 
cial mellowness and a distinctive 
flavor that no other’ whiskey, 
however fine, possesses. 
Try Four Roses today! 
. . . 

Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 6066 grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 
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White side-walled tires at additional cost when available. 


A new day is dawning in the history 
of the automobile. 


... A new day of super-safety, with gi- 
gantic steel girders replacing the usual 
body bolts. 


... A new day of bigger, more comfortable 
cars, operating on phenomenally Tittle 
gasoline. at average highway speed! 
... Anew day in which cars won't rattle 


- squeak in b -frame... 
or squeak in body or frame head-room, leg-room, seat-room . . 


wider doors . . . and accommodations 


This is what you see in the X-ray view ; 
for a Nash Double Convertible Bed. 


of a Nash ‘‘600"’—built with a SINGLE 
UNIT body and frame! ? : 
y You feel it in performance. A Nash 

600" is so much livelier . . . quicker 

in traffic, easier to handle... and rides 





Moti. BE AKEAD WiTH 


You see it in amazing gasoline mile- 
age—more than 25 miles on a gallon, 


You see it snsidea Nash... in far more 





Saenaitinnte tenants 


And the difference is something you 
can see and fee/ immediately. 


so smoothly with soft coil springs 
cushioning all four wheels. 


You hear it in the hushed silence of a 
Nash. 


Yes, engineers predict that this new- 
day construction will someday be 
offered in all cars. It’s inevitable—the 

right way to build an automobile. 


There’s a new kind of automobile 

dealer in America today. That’s where 
you'll see the new Nash “600” and 
Nash Ambassador. 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902. 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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Back to the Land of No Hope 


The fog hung low on Sept. 7, obscuring 
the shoreline of Germany. Peering out 
through the hexagonal rings of their wired 
cages, some 4,400 Jews looked landward. 
They saw nothing but fog—no land and 
no hope. 

Fifty-eight days before, these refugees 
from German horror camps had tried to 
run Britain’s blockade and enter Palestine 
illegally. At Sete, in Southern France, 
they jammed into the old Chesapeake Bay 
ferry, President Warfield, renamed Exodus 
1947. Like others before them they failed, 
but instead of being transshipped to de- 
tention camps in Cyprus, this luckless 
group was sent back to France. 

For nearly a month, though hot, crowded, 
and sickly they ola temptation to seek 
asylum among the French. Then the Brit- 
ish sent them to sea again. Now 
their long journey was nearing 
its end—in Germany. 

Declaration of War: But 
as the world watched the tragic 
circle close, extremist Zionists 
prepared to make the journey’s 
end only the beginning. On 
Sept. 7 in London the Air Min- 
istry announced to a shocked 
nation that Britain’s air de- 
fenses stood at the ready. 
Working with Scotland Yard, 
Paris police had uncovered a 
fantastic Stern Gang plot on 
Britain. On the evening of 
Sept. 6, at an airfield near 
Versailles, 25 detectives dis- 
guised as airplane mechanics 
arrested a New York rabbi, 
Baruch D. Korff. Co-chair- 
man of the American Political 
Action Committee for Pales- 
tine, Korff had masterminded 
a plan to bomb London. 

Arrested with Korff were a 24-year-old 
former American Army Air Forces pilot 
named Reginald G. M. Gilbert and a sec- 
retary, Mrs. Judith Rosenberger. The flier 
tipped off British security officers about 
the bomb plot soon after Korff recruited 
him two weeks before. The trio was 
picked up as they prepared to fly over 
London to drop two suitcases full of pam- 
plilets warning: “We will carry the war 
t» the heart of the Empire .. . We are 
prepared to fight a war of liberation now 
ty avoid a war of enslavement tomorrow.” 
Korff had intended to make a return trip 

Sept. 8 to drop his bombs—six gelignite- 
hiled fire-extinguisher cases. 


Reception at Hamburg 


The British selected one of the most 
secluded spots in all Hamburg for the dis- 
embarkation—a narrow dead-end canal 
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hidden away in the center of Hamburg’s 
labyrinthine canal area, so long unused 
that even the gulls had deserted it. To 
reach Dock 29, the three ships threaded 
their way past mile after mile of bombed 
wharves and warehouses littered with rust- 
ing U-boat entrails. 

Because its 1,500 passengers appeared 
the most docile, the Ocean Vigour was first 
to dock, steaming up the estuary with the 
Empire Rival and Runnymede Park fol- 
lowing, and two British destroyers in es- 
cort. Aboard it were 150 “Red Devils,” 
red-bereted men of the Sixth 
Division. 

The Bitterness: Waiting ashore were 
more troops, red-capped MP’s and about 
4,000 men of the Sherwood Foresters Reg- 
iment. “Tomorrow will be Poppy Day,” 


Airborne 


said one. “There are enough troops in 
there to stop an invasion.” 

Most of the troops were bitter, reacting 
to the hanging of two British sergeants by 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi in Palestine in July. 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent Toni Howard 
reported a typical comment: “Not all of 
them will come off alive, that’s sure.” One 
MP at the gate explained that his two 
brothers had been killed in Palestine. “Lots 
of boys here served in Palestine or had 
chums who did.” 

The officers were less forthright: “It’s an 
unpleasant bit of business, but we’ve sim- 
ply got to go ahead with it.” 

American, British, French, and German 
reporters who had converged on Dock 29 
from all over Germany spent the last hours 
before the landing trying to penetrate the 
screens and troop cordons erected to bar 
them. For the British had ordered: “No 
press” for the first two hours. They feared 


that the presence of witnesses and popping 
flashbulbs might incite the Jews to useless 
resistance. 

It seemed at first that these fears of out- 
breaks were groundless. At 5:25 a.m. on 
Sept. 8, Regional Commissioner Vaughan 
Berry went aboard the Ocean Vigour to 
order its passengers off. Soon a detachment 
of troops entered the hold and began carry- 
ing out the refugees’ pitiful luggage. By 
the time correspondents were admitted to 
the dock area, about 100 Jews had already 
landed, carrying bundles, boxes, rucksacks, 
and waterflasks. Jazz blared from the pub- 
lic-address system as they meekly passed 
the ranks of troops into an old warehouse 
and then to the long lines of antiquated 
railroad ears that awaited them. The foul- 
smelling cars were empty of seats, benches, 
and even subway straps. Their windows 
were barred. Every fourth car mounted a 
machine gun. 

Then about 9 a.m., Jewish national 
songs arose from the vessel’s third hold. 





International 


The Runnymede Park carries its unwilling and unwanted refugees back to Germany 


MP’s with crash helmets went aboard fol- 
lowed by Sherwood Foresters, armed with 
truncheons but no firearms. They emerged 
dragging protesting young Jews, sometimes 
four Tommies to a single Jew. Even a few 
weeping women were carried off bodily. 
Tussles continued all the way through the 
warehouse to the waiting trains, where 
the refugees jammed at the windows, jeer- 
ing and pelting the British troops with 
crackers. 

“You beasts,” shouted one. “We will try 
again.” 


DP’s Again 

To the 4,400 Exodus Jews the new home 
land in Palestine was once again only a 
dream. They were back in the old home- 
land, the hated continent where 6,000,000 
of their fellows had been murdered, and 
where hundreds of thousands of survivors 
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waited tensely in DP camps for release 
to Zion. 

In the British zone of Germany alone 
were 22,000 Jews, of whom 14,000 were in 
DP camps. The main one is a veritable 
small city, near another infamously famil- 
iar camp called Belsen. There on the 
Liineburg heath, 11,000 Jews live in the 
comparative comfort of the former recrea- 
tion center of a German Panzer division. 
The second largest community in the Brit- 
ish zone will probably be the barbed-wire 
enclosed mudhole, dotted with small huts 
at Poppendorf near Liibeck, where the 
British hope to house 3,000 of the Exodus 
refugees. 

The American zone of Germany has a 
far larger body of Jewish DP’s—155,000, 
two thirds of them in camps. To those in 
both zones, the return of the Exodus ref- 
ugees seemed to dash their own hopes 
of reaching Palestine. 

They seethed with explosive discontent, 
compounded by the panic-stricken know]- 
edge that anti-Semitism was mounting 
steadily among the Germans who sur- 
rounded them. Surveys had found four 
of ten Germans, actively anti-Semitic, the 
other six passively so. Partly it was the 
old racial antipathy. Partly it was jeal- 
ousy of the DP’s preferred status in al- 
lotments of food and shelter. 

The Sneers: The bitter irony of the 
Hamburg affair is that the passive specta- 
tors should have to be Germans. James P. 
O'Donnell, chief of Newsweex’s Berlin 
bureau found many Hamburgers wearing 
“sneers a mile wide.” 

“They have not been so jubilant,” he 
cabled, “since the day in Nuremberg when 
Herman Goring cheated the Allied hang- 
men. The still strong core of Nazi-minded 
observe caustically that the British are 
perhaps merely finishing up what Hitler 
started. The most frequent Hamburg re- 
mark runs: *4.400 more mouths to feed 
and on double rations at that. 

“However misery likes misery and many 
a miserable German puts in a plea for the 
miserable Jews. A hotel worker said: ‘I 
never believed this would happen. Haven't 
the Jews been pushed around enough?’ 
From a Social Democrat trade unionist 
came the comment: ‘It’s hard enough to 
educate Germany without this confusing 
setback.’ Only a local cop seemed happy. 
‘I'm glad the British are running. this 
themselves, he said, “12 years was enough 
for me.” 

“An old Wehrmacht soldier wondered 
as did many others throughout the world: 
‘Why can’t they go to Palestine unmo- 
lested?’” 


Program for Zion 


“Any solution for Palestine cannot be 
considered as a solution of the Jewish 
problem im general.” 

Only two members of the United Na- 
tions Special Comimiitee on Palestine dis- 
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sented from that little-noticed, but highly 
significant, observation. The UN observers 
had visited Europe as well as Palestine, 
and had seen there the thousands of other 
Jews who, like the Exodus refugees, had 
hoped to reach the Promised Land—illeg- 
ally if necessary. But in the report they 
released this week they had had to admit 
that the displaced European Jew was the 
world’s problem, not Palestine’s alone. 
They urged on the General Assembly that 
it be “dealt with as a matter of extreme 
urgency.” 

Nevertheless they attempted to outline 
some sort of solution that would offer a 
hope of peace to that troubled land and to 
the 150,000 Jews it proposed admitting 
there in the near future. 

Their eleven-week, 11,000-mile tour, 
covering fertile Galilee and the Sharon 
plain, the rocky hills of Judea and Samaria 
and the barren Negeb Desert, convinced 
them that a completely partitioned Pales- 
tine would be too poor to survive. So, al- 
though the seven-nation majority sug- 
gested outright political partition, it 
planned that the separate Arab and Jewish 
states coordinate their public services, and 
land-reclamation and irrigation programs 


Mediterranean 


Newsweek Map by Frank Nigra 
Partial answer: Partitioning Palestine 
into Arab (dotted) and Jewish sectors 


by economic union. The Jerusalem-Bethle- 
hem area because of its religious character 
would be a UN trusteeship. 

Land Divided: The partition plan 
chops Palestine into six parts (see map) 
with an ingenious—if workable—proposal 
for the two intersection points. Here the 
land would be joined in such a way that 
an Arab or a Jew could pass from one sec- 
tion to another without crossing “foreign” 
territory. At the outset the proposed Jew- 
ish state, comprising much of the country’s 
land and ports, would include approxi- 
mately 500,000 Jews and 416,000 Arabs; 
the Arab state, 8,000 Jews and 715,000 
Arabs. 

During the interim two-year period— 
tentatively set to end September 1949— 
Britain, with or without the aid of other 
UN members, would be responsible to the 
UN for putting the scheme into operation. 

Last week as the Jews, Arabs, and Brit- 
ish drew up their verbal battle lines for 
the General Assembly debate, Palestine 


‘was notably quiet. The Jews, well aware 


that the majority report gave them a 
lion’s share, limited criticism to the more 
picayune flaws. The Arabs states reissued 
the threats of fire and bloodshed with 
which they have greeted every proposal 
to subdivide their land. Emile Ghory, 
spokesman for the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee, told a NrwWSWEEK correspondent: 
“Arab uprisings will not be directed against 
the Jews, but against the bodies imple- 
menting the report.” 

The Cost: The dominant note in the 
first official British reaction was: “Who 
is supposed to pay for it—in lives and 
money?” Nerwsweek’s London bureau 
cabled: “The two-year. period advocated 
by the majority report appeared impos- 
sibly long to many Britons. Palestine, 
apart from absorbing nearly 100,000 Brit- 
ish troops, has cost the exchequer more 
than £35,000,000 ($140,000,000) annually. 

“While they have little appetite for 
attempting to carry out the UNSCOP 
report by themselves, British officials have 
even less for any form of United Nations 
aid which would involve direct Russian 
participation in the Palestine problem. In 
any case, they doubt whether there is any 
chance of tangible UN military aid being 
forthcoming.” 


BRITAIN: 


Petulance in the Pits 


Bomber was one of the hundreds of 
sturdy, shaggy ponies that spend their 
working lives underground in British mines, 
hauling coal through tunnels often fan- 
tastically low and long. For five years, 
Bomber and his Welsh driver, Will Rees. 
worked together in a mine near Cardiff. 

Last week, Bomber was laid off. Rees 
struck in protest. Soon ten other haulers 
and 289 miners walked out with him. After 
a six-hour strike, the mine management 
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Reo is built for the tough jobs 


There are no tougher jobs than in the 
petroleum industry. In its field opera- 
tions, in bulk distribution of gasoline, 
in local deliveries, Reo equipment is 
setting the pace today. The massive 
cold-riveted frames and heavy-duty 
construction in every chassis part 
guarantee high capacity, extra-long 
life. The dependable, precision-built 
engines provide speed and lugging 
power to maintain timetable sched- 


Jutstanding in their field—Reo-Built Michigan Noiseless Lawn Mowers and Trimalawn Power Mowers 





ules. Because they're built to stay out 
of the shop and on the job, Reo trucks 
and tractors are going places. Par- 
ticularly impressive is Reo’s standing 
with the highway carriers; here prof- 
its depend entirely on transportation 
economy—which Reo certainly de- 
livers. Get the facts from your dealer, 
distributor, factory branch — and 
you'll standardize on Reo equipment. 
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relented. Bomber and the sentimental 
Welshmen went back to work together. 
At that moment in Britain, the incident 
was painfully symbolic. It summarized in 
miniature two principal causes of the 
coal famine that loomed before the nation: 
undermechanized mines and petulant min- 
ers. For the first, there was no immediate 
answer—only a long-range program that 
would replace the Bombers with locomo- 
tives. For the second there was only per- 
suasion—directed at the 140 Yorkshire 
miners who had walked out of the Grime- 
thorpe pit to protest a 2-foot increase in 


that even if they increased their stint, 
underground transport in the old workings 
was still inadequate to move more coal to 
the surface. As a result, they continued 
bitterly, the increased stint was just a 
means of getting more work done by 
fewer men. Basically the miners thus 
feared ultimate unemployment or at least 
downgrading. Told of National Coal 
Board assurances that there was work for 
all, the Grimethorpe miners spat angrily 
and replied typically: “What do those 
s know about it? They couldn't get 
themselves enough coal to boil an egg.” 


International 


The British miner is carved in anthracite for a National Coal Board exhibit 


their required daily “stint” (NEWSWEEK, 


Sept. 8) and at the 70,000 in 54 pits who 
had joined them in sympathy. 
Deaf Ears: By this week, 350,000 tons 
of coal had been lost in the four-week 
ike. Production was slowing down in 
Northeast Britain, where much of the 
country’s heavy steel industry is located. 
Factories and textile mills watched their 
coal stocks decline and foresaw short time 
ahead even if the miners returned to work. 
Pleas from the government, the Mine- 
workers Union, and the Trades Union 
Congress, then in session, were of no avail. 
The stubborn Yorkshiremen stayed out— 
despite the fact that the government was a 
Labor one; that it had fulfilled the miners’ 
dream of supplanting hated private owner- 
ship with public; and that Britain’s sur- 
vival plainly depended on more coal. 
Why? One factor was nationalization’s 
failure to cure the traditional bitterness be- 
tween management and workers. Local 
mine managers were the same men who 
had been there under the private owners— 
and the old hostility was now aggravated 
by new layers of a remote bureaucracy, 
the powerful National Coal Board, seated 
far away in London in Berkeley Square. 
Moreover, the Grimethorpe miners argued 
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Life on the Tyne 


The factors behind the miners’ point of 
view are evident even at the more modern 
of British mines and at those yet unaffected 
by the Yorkshire strike. One of these was 
described last week by Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau. 


The tang of grilling kippers clings to the 
air of Northumberland mine villages, and 
the air is comparatively clean and fresh. 
This is no black country, save in the per- 
petually grim towns that line the Tyne 
from Newcastle to its mouth. Inland the 
mine pits dot pleasant, well-tilled farming 
country; the seams run eastward until men 
now are at work on the coal face 3 miles 
out under the North Sea. 

In their long rows even the old stone 
colliery houses display clean, colorful cur- 
tains. The miners’ wives in their bright 
summer frocks might be market-bound in 
any small American town. Although the 
windows of the shops they pass are pitifully 
austere, this northernmost county of Eng- 
land isn’t depressed. After decades of grind- 
ing unemployment, this is prosperity, even 
though the pubs are out of beer except for 


an hour or so in the evening. Now there 
is work for all but 40,000 of the Tyneside’s 
1,500,000 as shipbuilders, locomotive mak- 
ers, foundrymen—and above alk as miners. 

Poor Rich Man: Today the miner is 
tops on the Tyne, and he is modestly con- 
scious of the privilege. Right now a compe- 
tent man on the “face” in Northumber- 
land, working five 71-hour shifts, makes 
$45 to $50 a week. That is a lot of money 
in this country. The miner eats a better 
meal than any other British workingman 
at his canteen—for about 25 cents. His 
rations cost very little. In this area his 
house and coal cost nothing. There’s no 
use trying to fix up the house with new 
linoleum, new rugs, or new curtains. There 
aren't any. The flood of consumers’ goods 
which the government promised the mining 
areas last winter never came. They are in 
export. The miner has a tough time buy- 
ing a shirt. 

Result? A lot of money left over, for 
beer (scarce) or for the dog races (week 
ends only). Miners will bet on anything, 
on two flies crawling up a windowpane, 
for instance. From his own personal stand- 
point, leaving patriotism aside, why should 
the miner work longer and harder? He 
will only have money, and PAYE (the 
British pay-as-you-earn income-tax  sys- 
tem) will clip off a big piece of that. 

Besides, the miner doesn’t really think 
the country is on the rocks. He sees too 
much money around. “Work or want” 
drives make almost no impression on him. 
If he is dead tired and feels off his feed 
in the morning (and why shouldn’t he oc- 
casionally?) he takes the day off usually 
without seeing a doctor. Then he sits on 
his “hunkers” outside his house and rests. 
Last month, a disturbingly large number 
of miners took two weeks’ vacation in- 
stead of the prescribed one week. They 
went to the seaside with the wives and 
kiddies—in some cases, the first such out- 
ing the children have ever had. Two 
weeks are all too short. 

Inbye and Outbye: That is only one 
side of it. Another is the place the miner 
works. Take the Weetslade mine, near 
Newcastle, for example. 

Weetslade is only 47 years old, a cen- 
tury younger than some of its sister 
collieries. The seams are thick and the 
roadways comparatively good and not too 
steep, although it’s known as a “gassy” 
mine. In some Western Durham and 
Northumberland collieries men lie on their 
sides all day long to scratch the coal 
from 18-inch seams. 

You can walk “inbye” in Weetslade in 
an hour from the bottom of the 800-foot 
shaft to the face, without more than a 
slight crouch. Moreover, the mine is com- 
pletely electrified, well ventilated, and 
well mechanized as to production. I saw 
nobody swinging a pick, and not many 
with hand shovels. 

However, even an hour is a long way to 


walk to work, inside a mine, alongside end- 
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Andrew Carnegie and his associates watching a "Jones Mixer" at his Braddock Plant, about 1875. Painted for SBDSIP by Benton Clark. 


His first job paid $1.20 a week 


He started work at fourteen as a cot- 
ton mill hand, working long hours 
for a dollar and 20 cents a week. 
At twenty-three he had invested in 
fourteen different enterprises, and 
was on the road to financial inde- 
pendence. Ten years later, he had 
laid the foundation for America’s 
great steel industry. Andrew Car- 
negie never flinched at hard work, 
and he made it pay . . . pay good 
wages to millions of his fellowmen, 
and produce a torrent of steel for the 
service of his country and the world. 


Opportunity, grasped by eager 
hands, has made this a land of 
plenty. Imagination, hard work, 
sound management: these have been 


the keys to abundance. Sound man- 
agement has made possible the 
greatest production and distribution 
capacities the world has ever known. 
Whether we reach the ultimate goal 
of abundance for all depends upon 
a simple understanding of the con- 
tinuing need for conscientious work 


by men who work for wages. 
e @ e 

The days of back-breaking hand labor in 
the steel industry have rolled away—to 
a great extent because of ball and roller 
bearings. Pioneering with anti-friction 
bearings for industry, &SSF Ball and 
Roller Bearings have conquered friction 
wherever shafts or wheels turn in steel 
mills. And everywhere each one proves 
to be: 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
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ET it be clear from the outset that 
the choice of this title does not 
imply any such silly forecast as that 
the summer of 1947 is going to end as 
did the summer of 1939. It is firm in 
my memory, however, that the summer 
of 1939 was a period so hectic and so 
bewildering that by the time war came 
most of us were living in an 
atmosphere of fantastic un- 
reality. Although the summer 
of 1947 does not possess that 
sense of inevitable doom 
which was heavy in the air 
eight years ago, yet during 
this summer more than at 
any time since the end of 
the second world war people 
everywhere are acutely aware 
of threatened catastrophe and 
are absorbed in a struggle to escape. 
That summer eight years ago was the 
period when British suspicion, French 
fears, and Russian cupidity—with 
America standing indifferent on the 
sidelines—prevented an alliance and 
made war inevitable. 





oR an individual, however, the re- 
Fk membered atmosphere of a period in 
time is not set by the headlines which 
told of these negotiations, nor even by 
the screams of Hitler and the vulgar dis- 
plays of Ribbentrop. For me the sum- 
mer of 1939 means the English woman, 
serving tea in a quiet garden of an Au- 
gust afternoon, who gravely said she 
considered Neville Chamberlain the 
greatest man since Christ, and yet who 
was herself wearing the uniform of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Corps and taking 
regular lessons in air-raid precautions. 
It means the Frenchman in Switzerland 
proudly showing the apartment house 
where he had invested his franes, and 
saying Hitler would be better for 
Europe than Communism. It means the 
rays of a setting sun bathing prosperous 
family groups in the,Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, and the companion who said: 
“Take a good look now. You'll never see 
the likes of this again.” And it means 
the senator and the newspaper publisher 
at a cocktail party in New York say- 
ing: “What if there is a war? The Brit- 
ish and the French won’t have any 
trouble licking ‘em.” 

The thing which started this train of 
thought was the reading of the review 
of a book just published in Paris, “The 








Contrasts in Cold Wars: 1947 vs. 1939 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Last Days of Europe” by Grigore 
Gafencu who was Foreign Minister of 
Rumania during those months when 
the British and the French were trying 
to commit Russia to fight Germany 
without promising Stalin all of Central 
Europe as reward. A Central European 
can always be trusted to have the most 
mordant view of the world. 
Hence Mr. Gafencu’s theme 
—‘The Last Days of Eu- 
rope’—may aptly be sup- 
plemented by two extracts 
from our own file of letters 
from correspondents. 

One is from a Hungarian, 
dated Oct. 6, 1939: “This 
present warfare seems to be 
only the first chapter in a se- 
ries of conflicts which are to 
determine whether individualism or col- 
lectivism (Capitalism or Communism) 
will dominate life and business and order 
mankind of the twentieth century.” 

The second is from an Austrian now 
touring Europe. It is dated Aug. 14, 
1947: “I have found everywhere to the 
west of the Iron Curtain a great fear of 
‘Siberia.’ This term includes all the ter- 
rors to which people would be exposed 
during temporary Russian occupation. 
This fear . . . deadens economic activity 
and deadens the voice of anti-Com- 
munism. Western Europe is convinced 
that Russia would be defeated; but 
Western Europe is equally certain that 
the war would start with an occupation 
of all Europe by the Soviet armies. 
After that, Europe would be a desert, 
hardly worthy of liberation.” 


uck thinking as this is a dismal sign 
S of the similarity between 1939 and 
1947 rather than a contrast. Moreover, 
the principal then-and-now contrast so 
far as Russia is concerned is that the 
Central European ambitions of 1939 
have become the realities of 1947. 
Where the strongest differences lie are, 
first, that so many more people now 
hate war for personal reasons; second, 
that we are participants and better in- 
formed rather than ignorant and aloof, 
and third, that hunger and economic 
disaster are the most pressing enemies. 
Perhaps there are not enough improve- 
ments here to become optimistic about, 
but at least they have kept the summer 
of 1947 from having quite the night- 
marish quality of the summer of 1939. 
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less lines of moving tubs, or conveyer 
belts, through inches of rock dust and 
muck, past men and machines and under 
girders and timbers. 

Few ride in English mines; there is 
seldom room. Vastly more important from 
the standpoint of production, it is a long 
way for coal to come out, and from many 
an English mine it has three times as 
far to come. 

As a rule, the man on the face is hewing 
just about as much coal as can be taken 
away from him by the loader, the conveyer, 
and the trains of tubs banging and clank- 
ing their way “outbye,” attended only at 
intervals and propelled by an endless rope 
that is always starting and stopping. 

Only two things, therefore, will get an 
appreciably larger amount of coal out of 
these old mines: development and better 
underground transport, to get the miners 
in and to get the coal out. Development 
means more shafts, more drifts, and new 
roadways. Underground transport means 
locomotives and cars in the new drifts and 
roadways. 

Coal Board experts in the northern 
division agree almost unanimously that 
there is no more pitroom at present for 
more miners; they are frankly worried 
about the trend of the recruitment drives 
by the government and the union. Much 
development work is on paper and some 
is under way, but it will take a skilled 
labor force, and the skilled men are now 
being pressed to the limit, to get the coal 
out of the old workings. 

Moreover, once the development and 
transport are well under way (it will take 
at least two years), miners won't be 
needed in anywhere near their present 
numbers. Then what will happen to Brit- 
ain’s 700,000 elite and their job security? 
That is nationalization’s hidden problem. 


Dear Me! 


“The Cypriot assaulted me, kicked me, 
knocked me down, and, when I got up and 
retaliated by punching him on the jaw, 
rushed at me with a 10-inch dagger,” an 
indignant Laborite M.P., George House, 
complained last week when promising an 
investigation of London’s colony of ex- 
patriates from Cyprus. “I had an inclina- 
tion to give the Cypriot a good hiding— 
that is what he deserved.” 


Going to Pot 


The London Times suggested last week 
that, since people wear false teeth and 
sometimes false noses and beards, false 
stomachs might be worth considering in 
these spartan times. “It is to be feared,” 
the editorial pointed out, “that the na- 
tion has given little thought to these con- 
‘trivances and that public opinion on the 
subject is, if not wholly apathetic, rela- 
tively fluid and unformed .. . But it is 
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$30 MILLION FARM INCOME, led by high-yield 
Netted Gem potatoes, is return from rich agricultural 
land irrigated by vast Klamath Lake. Averaging 350 
bushels per acre, (national average yield, 184), pota- 
to shipments total 12,000 carloads annually. Diver- 
sified rotation crops—alfalfa, Hannchen barley, alsike 
clover seed—also bring high income. 
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PERPETUAL LUMBER production of 300,000,000 board 
feet annually is conservative prediction for Klamath area. 
Versatile Ponderosa Pine is used increasingly in payroll- 
producing re-manufacturing of window sash, wall board, 
molding, fuel logs, boxes. 
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The Story of KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


A Growing City in the Growing Oregon Market 


Key center in south central Oregon’s expanding Klamath 
basin is bustling, thriving Klamath Falls. Long known for its 
extensive lumbering operations, (and Klamath Lake’s famed 
pelicans), the city now is recognized as an important agri- 
cultural, industrial and distribution center. Broadened activi- 
ties in lumber re-manufacturing bolster the region’s payrolls 
from timber; extensive irrigation has brought income per farm 
to triple the national average. Klamath Falls’ rapid, consistent 
growth is based on a diversification of economic activities, 


Klamath Falls invites the interest of business opportunity-seekers, 
Preferred industrial sites are available on main-line railroads, 
Inquire Klamath County Chamber of Commerce, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


SCENIC WONDERS 
... mountain lakes, 
rugged peaks, dashing 
white-water rivers... 
lure tourists, represent 
a growing source of 
income. The basin 
offers some of the 
nation’s best duck and 
geese hunting, while 
fishermen find sport 
in countless lakes 
and streams. 





Klamath Falls is typical of many fast- 
growing cities in the dynamic area 
served by The Oregonian. Because of its 
market-wide influence and growing cir- 
culation (more than doubled in 13 years 
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of course conceivable that fashions will 
change, that as we recede steadily towards 
a more primitive standard of life corpu- 
lence will become, as it always has been 
among the more ill-provided savage tribes, 
a sign of dignity and lofty status.” 


Bevin to Labor 


Southport, a lower-middle-class summer 
resort 17 miles north of Liverpool, con- 
sists of vast dark-brown sand flats stretch- 
ing to the distant sea, overpowering ugly 
red-brick Victorian hotels, and a collection 
of Ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, and rol- 
ler coasters. It also has a convention hall, a 
white stucco beach pavilion called Floral 
Hall, built as a British WPA project in the 
early °30s. Its interior décor, done in sea 
blue, peach, and silver, makes it resemble a 
cross between a Chinese bingo palace and 
a Masonic temple. 

Here on sturdy canvas camp chairs, some 
850 union delegates spent most of last 
week representing Britain’s organized la- 
bor, the more than 7,000,000 card holders 
whose 187 unions comprise the powerful 
Trades Union Congress and provide the 
principal mass support for the Labor 
government. Over them hung the un- 
pleasant realization that that government’s 
two years in power had not prevented the 
nation’s postwar decline. 

Uneasily, they accepted a few of the 
consequences: the government’s scheme 
for direction of labor into essential in- 
dustries and the Cabinet decision not to 
attempt nationalization of the steel in- 
dustry at the next session of Parliament. 

Bevin’s Bid: Only once did the fretful 
delegates show real enthusiasm. That was 
for a soaring speech by Ernest Bevin whose 
remarkably Churchillian periods at times 
stilled them, at times brought them up 
cheering and stamping. 

To Americans, the Bevin oration on 

Sept. 3 was notable chiefly for his glitter- 
ing Fort Knox fantasy (see page 20). 
Many Britons, however, were surprised at 
the vigor of the American reaction to the 
Foreign Secretary’s gold redistribution 
proposal. In fact, they had hardly noticed 
it in their preoccupation with other pas- 
sages that struck them as infinitely more 
important: 
PT hope our commonwealth, and cer- 
tainly the empire, will agree as to the possi- 
bility of a customs union for the British 
Commonwealth and Empire.” 

This got Bevin more brickbats from 
Washington, where officials wondered rue- 
fully how such a_ preferential grouping 
could be reconciled with American ideas 
on world trade. Most Britons shared this 
view. But in one quarter the idea inspired 
hysterical happiness, which must have 
been somewhat embarrassing to Laborite 
Bevin—for it was the ultra-Tory Beaver- 
brook press. 
> “Tam accused of tying Great Britain to 
America. My God, I am here to appeal to 


you to fight for our independence in the 
workshop! Who can accuse me of wanting 
to be subservient to the East or West?” 
> “Tf you don’t give the production, then 
this country will lose its position . . . We 
must win by production as the alternative 
to the old bankers’ method of starvation 

. . We cannot play down to your foibles 
and petty restriction. We must ask the 
TUC executive to remove them all in orde: 
that the battle of production may be won 
once and for all... 

“Mr. Churchill said in the war, 
the tools and I will win the war.’ I say, in 
peace: ‘Give me the tools of production 
and their full results and I will change the 
foreign policy of Europe.’ ” 

The next day the convention adopted a 
resolution of “tribute to the work of the 
Foreign Secretary.” Approval of his for- 
eign policy (despite his failure to mention 
Greece and Palestine or to promise bold 
reduction of the army) and warm accept- 
ance of his challenge to labor (which, how- 
ever, went unheeded in the Yorkshire coal 
field) vastly bolstered Bevin’s political 
prestige. Coupled with the approving vote 
on delay of steel nationalization, it frus- 
trated the leftist opposition within the 
Labor party and immeasurably increased 
the prospect that Ernest Bevin will be 
Clement Attlee’s successor as Prime Min- 
ister. 

In fact, there was something almost 
valedictory in his praise of Attlee’s handling 
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Toppers: “Austerity” notwith- 
standing, London men of distinc- 
tion will wear black silk top hats 
at the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth and Philip Mountbatten. A 
haberdasher holds a dozen of 
the hundreds already ordered. 
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hospitality itself...the flavor 
of friendship in each spark!ing 
glass. The very name on the 
label tells your guests that for 
them, you bring out the best. 
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of Indian independence: “T listened to that 
little man that day in the House of Com- 
mons, in that quiet little voice, making 
that great pronouncement. I felt that if 
Labor had done nothing else, this alone 
would have justified our return to Parlia- 
ment.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 
Almost All-Star 


Ever since the United Nations first met 
in New York in March 1946, many of the 
curious who have thronged Security Coun- 
cil and General Assembly meetings have 
been drawn by the Russians. Last week 
the gallery found it was to be de- 
prived of its favorite star. Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoff wasn’t com- 
ing to the General Assembly session, 
at least not in time for the gala 
opening in Flushing on Sept. 16. 

Nevertheless the show will still 
have substantial box-office appeal, 
for the ranks of dignitaries will in- 
clude at least twenty foreign minis- 
ters. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall will head the United States’ 
delegation; both British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin and French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
are expected to attend. 

In the Russian wing Foreign Vice 
Minister A. Y. Vyshinsky was ex- 
pected to show up in time to go on 
with Andrei Gromyko, the regular 
UN representative, and divide with 
him the work of the most important 
committees, particularly those deal- 
ing with Palestine, the veto, and the 
Balkan crisis. The cheery Ukranian, 
Dmitri Manuilsky, arrived last week. 

UN and State Department officials 
thought it possible that Molotoff 
might yet decide to stage a grand 
entrance at some dramatic and cru- 
cial moment. But they had already 
discounted the likelihood of a repetition of 
last year’s sideshow, a full-dress meeting of 
the Big Four foreign ministers concurrent 
with the Assembly session. 


HUNGARY: 


Operation Landslide 


In November 1945, when tlte Russians 
set the stage for Hungary’s first postwar 
national elections, they discreetly ad- 
mitted one national opposition party— 
Ferenc Nagy’s Independent Smallholders 
—to the voting lists. But the politically 
inconsequential Smallholders embarrassed 
the Soviet military government by winning 
an unexpected majority. 

When on Aug. 31 Hungarians went to 
the polls for the second time since the war, 
the Russians had what looked like a better 
plan: (1) to back up the Communists 
with a supporting coalition of three de- 
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pendable allies—the National Peasant 
party, the Social Democrats, and the 
cowed remnant of the Smallholders party: 
(2) to dilute the anti-Communist vote by 
dividing it among six weak opposition par- 
ties. 

Backfire: This time, with the aid of 
transparent frauds, the Communists suc- 
ceeded in emerging as the leading single 
party (Newsweek, Sept. 8). But the gov- 
ernment coalition gained only 60 per cent 
of the 5,001,921 total vote and 269 of the 
Budapest parliament’s 411 seats, an un- 
easy majority. And the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s. party, a  Catholic-sponsored and 
hitherto impotent splinter of the opposi- 
tion, placed second with 821,423 votes 





against the Communist total of 1,112,009. 

Last week the trumped-up pro-Com- 
munist coalition began to look as ephem- 
eral as some of its supporters. For the 
Communists had cheated their own Social- 
ist allies of 186,000 votes. The Socialists 
threatened to quit the coalition unless (1) 
Laszlo Rajk, the Communist Minister of 
the Interior and chief engineer of the 
rigged election, were removed from office, 
and (2) the Communists promised to give 
the Ministry of Justice to a Socialist. 

Instead of a landslide victory, Deputy 
Premier Matyas Rakosi, the Communist 
leader, had a quandary. If the Socialists 
deserted to the opposition, the Commu- 
nists would be back where they started as 
minority leaders. Even the worried Russian 
occupation commander, Lt. Gen. V. O. 
Sviridoff, stepped into the muddle, calling 
Socialist leaders up before him to keep 
them in line and save the Communists’ 
face. Then, as a safeguard lest they fail 
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Rakosi, on a Red poster, faces a quandary 
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to heed his “brotherly” advice, the Com- 
munists concocted another political tour de 
force. They merged Rev. Istvan Balogh’s 
rightist Independent Democratic party 
with the still submissive Smallholders, thus 
ensuring the coalition a bare majority even 
without the Socialists. 


FRANCE: 


Criticism Accepted 


For three weeks the delegates of the 
sixteen-nation Committee for European 
Economic Cooperation had labored in 
Paris in the sweltering conference hall of 
the Grand Palais on the Champs-Elysees. 
Outlining a program for Western- 
European recovery, they were first 
goaded by Under Secretary of State 
William Clayton’s warning that their 
estimated deficit of $28,000,000,000 
for the four vears of the Marshall 
plan was too high, and then en- 
couraged by Acting Secretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett’s declaration 
that the United States would have 
to begin’ subsidizing the Marshall 
plan this year (see page 19). Last 
week they translated their hopes into 
blunt facts and requirements. Their 
new draft report, which Committee 
Chairman Sir Oliver Franks said 
would be ready to go to Washington 
this week, took Clayton’s criticisms 
into account. It planned to cut the 
over-all four-vear deficit to about 
$20,000.000,000, and pared down to 
$2,000,000,000 the originally — esti- 
mated $4,000,000,000 that would still 
be needed after 1951. Summarizing 
the recommendations of conference 
subcommittees, it produced a plan 
that was “no mere shopping list” 
but a program of hard work for some 
250,000,000 people: 

P Internal Monetary and Financial 
Stabilization: Currencies of — the 
member nations, especially the soft-cur- 
rency countries like France and_ Italy, 
should be stabilized at once, and national 
budgets balanced as quickly as possible. 

> Foreign Trade: Boosted by an “adequate 
flow of dollars,” trade with the Western 
Hemisphere, Asia, and even Eastern Eu- 
rope should also be encouraged by relaxing 
trade barriers, hastening convertibility, 
and building up large merchant fleets. 

P Continental Economic Cooperation: 
Gradual elimination of trade _ barriers 
among the member nations would point to 
the ultimate founding of a general Eu- 
ropean customs union, or of regional ones, 
similar to the Benelux union now existing 
between Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. 

> Production: Of primary importance was 
the necessity of increasing Europe's pro- 
duction capacity. With food deficits ac- 
counting for 90 per cent of the Marshall 
plan balance of payments, production of 
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At the end of freedom road: Indians, like this naked child on a donkey ... 


foodstuffs would have to reach at the end 
of 1951 a level equal to or above that of 
1934-38. The 1948 coal deficit was esti- 
mated at 59,000,000 tons, 40,000,000. of 
which would have to come from the United 
States. This would be whittled to a 37,- 
000,000-ton deficit in 1951. By 1949 Con- 
tinental deficits could be met with little 
American assistance through imports from 
Germany, Britain, and Poland. The pres- 
ent oil-refining potential—26 per cent of 
total imports of crude and refined products 
—would be increased in four years to 42 
per cent. 





GREECE: 
Across the Gulf 


To Greeks, the impossible had hap- 
pened: The 37-year-old gulf between the 
Liberals (center republican party) and 
the Populists (right-wing royalist) was 
closed. On Sept. 7, they formed a coalition 
government. Week-long conversations of 
Loy Henderson, the State Department's 
Near Eastern expert, and United States 
Ambassador Lincoln MacVeagh on the 
one hand with King Paul, Constantin 
Tsaldaris, and Themistocles Sophoulis on 
the other had brought the two Greek polli- 
licians together. Sophoulis became Pre- 
mier, reluctantly accepting Tsaldaris as 
his Deputy and Foreign Minister. Tsal- 
daris for his part dissolved his nine-day- 
old Populist government on condition that 
his party would direct the War Ministry. 

The new 87-year-old Premier, with ten 
Liberal ministers against the Royalists’ 
fourteen, would try to tone down the over- 
zealous police methods of the old right- 
wing regime, begin screening the guerrillas 
and suspected Communists now held in 
detention camps, and bring about some 
type of amnesty for the guerrillas. This 
“liberalization” of the government would 
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not completely unify the nation nor dis- 
sipate the peril fram the north—but it 
would make aid to Athens easier for Amer- 
ican liberals to swallow. 


GERMANY: 


Kriegies’ Revenge 


The captured Allied air force officers 
labored fifteen months on their tunnel, 
concealing each shovelful of earth from 
their German captors and even starting 
false tunnels to divert suspicion. Finally 
everything was ready. Through the under- 
ground passage, complete now with air 
vents, electric lights, and tracks for wheel- 
ing away loads of dirt, the way to escape 
lay clear. When the Germans at Stalag 
Luft IIT in Sagan, Silesia, called the roll on 
the morning of March 25, 1944, 76 of their 
prisoners were missing. 

But in 1944 Silesia was a long way from 
friendly territory. All but three of the 
escaped British and Canadian officers were 
quickly retaken. Then, in a wood near 
Gorlitz and in lonely spots along an 
Autobahn, Gestapo officers methodically 
shot 50 of them in the back. 

Immediately secret communication lines 
between war prisoner camps began to hum. 
Maj. Gen. Sir Victor Morven Fortune, 
ranking British “kriegie,” who had been 
captured at St. Valery-en-Caux in 1940, 
ordered all escape attempts to cease until 
it could be determined whether murdering 
escapees was a new German policy. It 
wasn't. Hitler, in fit of temper. had 
ordered these murders himself against his 
high command’s better judgment. In 
prison camps throughout Germany kriegies 
began to work again on their escape 
tunnels. 

Last week in a crowded and deathly 
silent British military court in Hamburg, 
justice at last caught up with the eighteen 





Gestapo and SS officers who carried out 
their Fiihrer’s bloody order. Two got off 
with ten-year sentences, two with life im- 
prisonment. The fourteen who belonged to 
the actual “murder squads” were sen- 
tenced to die on the gallows in the ancient 
North German town of Hameln. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Put Out More Flags 


Newcastle, bustling coal and steel port 
of New South Wales, decked itself out 
in gay flags to celebrate its 150th anniver- 
sary last week. But only the sailors in 
town knew how gay they really were. 
Several businessmen had bought bargain 
lots of international signal flags for decora- 
tions. The man who strung them up, ap- 
parently an ex-seaman, took advantage of 
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... Moslem refugees fleeing... 
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the landlubber’s ignorance to spell out mis- 
cellaneous messages. Some of the print- 
able ones: “Do not enter” over stores, and 
“We are in distress” on the bank. 


INDIA: 


Vulture’s Prey 


On his cot in Calcutta on Sept. 4 Mo- 
handas Gandhi sipped lime juice and vege- 
table soup, his first nourishment in three 
days. In protest against communal killings 
in the sprawling, squalid port he had begun 
a fast on Sept. 1 to last “until sanity re- 
turns to Calcutta.” He touched only water, 
with salt or soda added. His iron discipline 
inspired the city. Calcutta youths streamed 
to his quarters, pledging peace. Hindus 
and Moslems embraced and abandoned 
their weapons on Gandhi’s doorstep. 

But if sanity had returned to Calcutta, 
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a schizophrenic violence racked the rest of 
the divided subcontinent. In the first three 
weeks of independence the new dominions 
had experienced the most savage outbursts 
of religious frenzy in modern history. Esti- 
mates of the horribly dead ran as high as 
200,000; the refugees, 2,000,000. 

No. 1 charnel house was the divided 
Punjab. Its rich fields lay untilled while 
refugees in filthy, jammed camps subsisted 
on one-eighth of a pancake a day. Pro- 
cessions of Moslems fleeing Hindu Punjab 
and Hindus and Sikhs escaping Pakistan 
Punjab toiled past each other on foot and 
in bullock carts along muddy roads in tor- 
rential monsoon rains. One ragged line of 
80,000 people stretched 62 miles long. 
Marauding bands picked off its members 
like flies. 

Along the horizon the refugees saw 
the glow of flaming villages. Bloated 





... India in a jammed truck... 


bodies jammed the wells of towns they 
passed through. In Lahore, Indian Chris- 
tians wore badges so that Moslems, intent 
on killing, could distinguish them from 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

Tens of thousands of bodies, a courier 
reported on Sept. 4, littered the remote 
Shakargarh district of Pakistan Punjab, 
where Moslems had massacred the bulk 


of 120,000 villagers. A band of 1,500 Hindu ' 


and Sikh survivors, without food, waited 
hopelessly on the shores of the rain- 
swollen Ravi River to cross into India. 
Their retreat was cut off by maddened 
Moslems who had seized the only bridge 
and available ferry boats. Bodies of those 
who tried to swim the swift current rotted 
on the mud banks, prey for vultures. 
Dead Man’s Trail: Officials of both 
Pakistan and India worked desperately 
to provide transportation and protection 
for their peoples. But refugee trains ar- 
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rived at their destinations with the corpses 
of men, women, and children murdered 
en route. Troops sent to maintain order 
were often too few and too vengeful. 

The Premiers of India and Pakistan, 
Pandit Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, 
toured the Punjab for five days in an ef- 
fort to quell the panic. Starved, bereft 
refugees cursed them. Gandhi, still weak 
from his ordeal, prepared to answer the 
“urgent summons” from the stricken area. 
But another voluntary fast, such as 
quieted Calcutta, could hardly impress the 
tortured Punjab where all but the vultures 
already fasted in terrible necessity. 


JAPAN: 


Industrial Ferment 


Premier Katayama’s government dubbed 
it a “very successful” plan for getting 
hidden rice supplies out to the markets. 
Three weeks ago the Japanese Finance 
Ministry had announced it would trade 
2 quarts of sake (rice wine) for every 6 
pounds of rice brought to its ration sta- 
tions. This plan paralleled the recent gov- 
ernment offer of cigarette, bicycle, and 
clothing bonuses to farmers in exchange 
for rice. 

The response at first delighted officials, 
but they became suspicious when queues 
of rice-laden citizens began forming each 
day before dawn. A check of markets 
and prices revealed a typical result of 
Japanese economic confusion. For the gov- 
ernment’s 2 quarts of liquor, traders could 
legally get about $15; this would buy 42 
pounds of rice—exchangeable at govern- 
ment stations for 14 quarts of sake. 

On Sept. 4 the government admitted 
that “the sake traders got a startling bar- 
gain.” It explained: “The system will: not 
be continued because it is too popular.” 
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No Sale 


Before the war Americans associated the 
familiar label “Made in Japan” with a 
variety of cheap electrical goods, frail toys, 
and five-and-dime knickknacks. Christmas- 
tree lights made in Shintoland might blow 
easily, but they cost only a few cents 
apiece. 

Last week, however, when Allied Head- 
quarters posted rates for the first Japanese 
exports available in six years, it became 
evident that goods made in Japan had 
lost their price appeal. The first group of 
private traders in Tokyo blinked at the 
wholesale prices of such items as china, 
bamboo rakes, canned tuna liver oil, and 
Christmas decorations. They were nearly 
twice the retail price of the same goods, of 
better quality, in New York. In addition, 
buyers had to. pay shipping costs to the 
United States which in some cases would 
equal the cost of the goods. Many busi- 
nessmen left Japan without buying any- 
thing. Others applied for an extension of 
their 21-day visits, confident that the 
loss of a market would force SCAP to 
cut its prices. 

Worried SCAP officials admitted prices 
were high, and the goods shoddy and 
limited in quantity. They complained that 
Washington had not sent them merchan- 
dising experts. Actually, in conjunction 
with Boeki Cho, the Japanese Board of 
Trade, SCAP had based its prices more on 
the number of American dollars it wanted 
than the value of the goods. It had hoped 
to bring in enough money through export 
sales to pay for imports Japan needs from 
the United States. But in the first five 
days of open trade SCAP concluded con- 
tracts for only about $350,000 worth of 
products. Japan will need an estimated 
$250,000,000 worth of food imports alone 
in the coming year. 
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... and an old man clinging to a bullock cart, travel a trail of hate and misery 
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SERVICES: 
Hong Kong Post Mortem 


Not even the tragic loss of Canadians 
in the Dieppe reconnaissance raid of 1942 
aroused as much bitterness in Canada as 
the loss of two Canadian battalions at 
Hong Kong on Dec. 25, 1941. For months 
afterward there were public charges that 
the Royal Rifles of Canada and the Win- 
nipeg Grenadiers had been sent to Hong 
Kong on a hopeless mission, many of 
them only half-trained and the whole 
force poorly equipped. 

Last week, General H.D.G. Crerar, 
who commanded the Canadian Army in 
Europe, returned from a trade mission to 
Japan with new information about the 
battle of Hong Kong. It had never been 
intended, he said, to leave the British and 
Canadian forces for more than about two 
months. In fact, rescue ships had been on 
the way—the British battleship Prince of 
Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse, 
sunk by Japanese torpedo bombers off 
Malaya Dec. 10, 1941. 


LABOR: 


Action on Bill 39 


Since April 2, 1947, when British Co- 
lumbia’s controversial new labor code, 
Bill 39, was passed by the provincial gov- 
ernment, labor unions in B. C. have been 
divided into two camps. AFL unions had 
taken a wait-and-see attitude. Most of the 
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large unions affiliated with the CIO were 
vigorously opposed to it, especially to 
the sections holding unions and individ- 
ual members responsible for illegal strikes, 
and invalidating any strikes started with- 
out a secret, government-conducted vote 
among employes. 

Last week, there were signs that the 
two groups might join forces in an all- 
out effort to have the code amended. On 
Sept. 2, Premier John Hart instructed 
Vancouver City Prosecutor Oscar Orr to 
lay charges against 114 steelworkers, two 
locals of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) and two union leaders. Their 
strike, declared illegal, had closed five 
Vancouver steel and machinery plants. 
Under the code, for each day of an il- 
legal strike, the courts could impose max- 
imum fines of $125 for unions, $50 each for 
union officials, and $25 each for union 
members. 

A previous prosecution under the new 
code resulted in Nanoimo laundry work- 
ers being individually fined one dollar and 
court costs. But the steel proceeding was 
far larger—the second largest mass prose- 
cution in B. C. history.* Some AFL lead- 
ers decided the time had come for action. 
On Sept. 3, the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Trades and Labor 
Council (AFL) asked the government to 
call a special session of the legislature to 
review the new labor law. 

As the week closed, Premier Hart had 
not answered the request. 





*In 1982, 600 Doukhobors were convicted of 
parading nude in the Kootenays, 





H. Gordon Aikman 


Disaster in Dugald: By last week end, the death toll of the Sept. 1 
train crash at Dugald, Man., in which a campers special smashed 
head-on into a standing transcontinental train on the Canadian 
‘ National Railway main line, was still uncertain. Only four bodies 
had been identified out of the 31 officially listed as dead or missing. 
Most of the victims were killed by fire which spread from acetylene 
gas tanks in the special’s antique, gas-lit wooden coaches. The gov- 
ernment was expected to reimpose its prewar ban of wooden coaches. 
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GOLD: 


Tale of the Yukon 


Hundreds of prospectors last week flew 
into the Harricanaw River territory south 
of James Bay in one of the most spectacu- 
lar gold rushes in Quebec in recent years, 
At the same time the story of a more 
fabulous find in the Yukon reached Fort 
St. John, B.C. 

To Aklavik, Northwest Territories, Es. 
kimo hunters this summer brought word 
of finding nuggets worth $100 a pan. They 
were washed out on the banks of the Firth 
River, 400 miles north of Dawson City, 
Yukon, scene of the great Klondike gold 
rush of 1897. Ernest Maxwell, a Yellow- 
knife mining engineer who made a plane 
flight to the area, confirmed the Eskimos’ 
story. He said he himself had washed gold 
along the Firth and its tributaries. 

In Toronto, mining experts were in- 
clined to discount the discovery. But Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., a $250,000,000 firm, is known 
to be placer mining with dredges in the 
Yukon area, 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Making Way for Gregg 


In seven of the last nine elections and 
by-elections in the federal riding of York- 
Sunbury, N. B., Tory candidates have been 
elected to Parliament. Until last week, 
New Brunswick Progressive-Conservatives 
had a good chance to regain the seat they 
lost in 1945 and revive their fading na- 
tional prestige. On Oct. 20 a by-election 
would be held to fill the York-Sunbury 
seat vacated last month by the death of 
Fisheries Minister Frank Bridges. Brig 
Milton F, Gregg, president of the Un: 
versity of New Brunswick and a former 
House of Commons sergeant-at-arms (ap- 
pointed by Conservatives in 1934), was 
their most’ likely choice as candidate. 

On Sept. 2, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King upset their plans by taking Gregg 
into his Liberal Cabinet as Fisheries Min- 
ister. Gregg will contest the Oct. 20 by- 
election as the Liberal candidate. He can- 
not appear in the House to discuss his de- 
partment’s affairs until he has won a seat 
in Parhament. 

R. B. Hanson, former Conservative 
leader in the House, labeled Gregg 4 
“turncoat!” and other Tories promised an 
all-out fight to defeat him. 

Actually, Gregg’s career has been largely 
nonpolitical. The post of sergeant-at-arms 
is not normally considered a political ap- 
pointment. Moreover, Gregg’s postwar post 
as president of the University of New 
Brunswick was nonpolitical. His election 
chances are also enhanced by New Bruns 
wick’s probable reluctance to turn down 
the opportunity of having a representative 
in the Cabinet. 
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heat and friction. 
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, a quick, smooth stop. 
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CONFERENCE: 
Senhor Weleome Truman 


The Cariocas can usually be counted on 
to produce good gags about public events. 
But the best they could do for a descrip- 
tion of President Truman’s visit to Rio de 
Janeiro was the old “delirium Trumans.” 

Longtime residents said his reception 
was the most impressive they had ever 
seen: Even the one for Roosevelt in 1943 
couldn’t approach it. An enthusiastic 
crowd jammed the length of the Avenida 
Rio Branco on Sept. 1 as President Tru- 
man and President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
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ing to bear with dignity and decency the 
responsibility of an economic power 
unique in human history.” 

When the session was over a cavalcade 
of almost 100 cars accompanied by a siren- 
screaming motorcycle escort raced down 
tortuous curves through dense fog and 
drizzle to Rio de Janeiro, where with 
frazzled nerves and shaky knees the Pres- 
idential party boarded the battleship Mis- 
souri for luncheon. 

On Wednesday night, President Truman 
dined at the Presidential Palace, Palacio 
Catete, and presented Dutra with a gold 
medal commemorating his visit. Then Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret went to hear 
“Tosca” at the Municipal Theater. After 
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Truman at Petropolis: ... “Our fundamental good will” 


of Brazil rode up it from the waterfront. 
Buildings were plastered with colorful 
posters. Flags lined the main streets and 
flew from every window. Enormous ban- 
ners strung across the avenida proclaimed 
in English: “Welcome Truman.” Huge 
headlines in the afternoon newspapers car- 
ried the same greeting. The Cariocas be- 
gan calling their guest “Senhor Welcome 
Truman.” 

Speeches and Sirens: On Tuesday 
morning the Presidential party attended 
the final session of the inter-American con- 
ference at Petropolis. Brazilian Foreign 
Minister Raul Fernandes introduced the 
United States President in a short, effec- 
tive speech. Then Mr. Truman took his 
place at the small, circular speaker's stand 
at the left of the platform. Delegates un- 
derstood his speech to be a reaffirmation 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall’s 
hint: that the war-beggared countries of 
Europe and Asia are much worse off than 
any Western Hemisphere country, and 
that the United States’ first duty, eco- 
nomically, is to them. 

Long and loud applause greeted the 
solemnly spoken sentence: “I hope that 
as your acquaintance with us broadens, 
you will appreciate our fundamental good 
will and will understand that we are try- 
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they had left Mr. Truman changed his 
mind and decided that he would go too. 
Brazilians were delighted with his impul- 
siveness when he turned up in the middle 
of the second act. 

Orchids and Parades: They were 
also pleased with his exploration of the 
mountain behind the United States Em- 
bassy and the orchid hunt on which he 
and Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, the 
Presidential physician, found a rare speci- 
men. While he was looking for orchids 
Mr. Truman, who was far ahead of Gra- 
ham, reached a fence patrolled by Bra- 
zilian guards. They did not recognize him 
and refused to allow him to go any farther. 

On Thursday, rain spoiled another or- 
chid hunt for Mr. Truman and a shopping 
tour for the ladies. Dinner at the Palacio 
Catete was the only official entertainment. 

The next day President Truman ad- 
dressed the Brazilian Congress in Tira- 
dentes Palace. The rest of the Truman 
visit was devoted to receptions, dinners, 
and sightseeing. 

A sightseeing tour on Sept. 6 brought 
near-disaster. The big open touring car in 
which the President was riding skidded off 
a muddy. mountain road and a rear wheel 
jumped a 6-inch retaining wall built. to 
guard vehicles against a long drop into 


the valley below. The car stuck in the mud 
and Secret Service men and Brazilian mili- 
tary police pushed it back on the road, 
Mr. Truman passed the incident off with 
a laugh (see page 56). 

On Sunday morning Mr. Truman re- 
viewed a parade in celebration of Brazil’s 
Independence Day. At 2 p.m. he embarked 
on the Missouri for a leisurely voyage 
home. 


ECUADOR: 


Stopgap President 


Col. Carlos Mancheno had the support 
of the people of Ecuador when he forced 
the resignation of Conservative-backed 
President José Maria Velasco Ibarra. He 
lost that support when he tried to set 
himself up as dictator in Velasco’s place. 
Nine days after he took over the Presi- 
deney, Mancheno was an ex-President and 
a refugee in the Venezuelan Embassy in 
Quito. 

At first, the army revolt which ousted 
Mancheno on Sept. 2 looked like a con- 
servative counterrevolution against a lib- 
eral revolution. Actually, it was a forceful 
protest by Ecuadorans who don’t want 
Velasco, but don’t want to throw out the 
constitution and the country’s laws along 
with Velasco. 

The counterrevolution broke out in in- 
terior garrison towns and quickly spread 
to the north and to Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor’s chief port and largest city. Col. 
Angel Baquero Davila led rebel infantry- 
men against Quito. At Ambato, 75 miles 
from the capital, they clashed with Man- 
cheno’s tank corps, under Col. Erneste 
Villacis, and defeated it in a six-hour bat- 
tle in which 13 were killed and 100 wound- 
ed. To avoid further bloodshed, Mancheno 
resigned. The government was then turned 
over to Mariano Suarez Veintimilla, legal 
Vice President under Velasco. Army units 
at Ambato, including Villacis and_ the 
remnants of his little army, held aloof 
for a. time. 

But Colonel Baquero, an astute and 
diplomatic negotiator, conferred with their 
representatives. The two parties signed 
an agreement, with the Chilean ambassa- 
dor as witness, praising the courage of 
Villacis and his men and guaranteeing 
them against reprisals. Finally, all ac 
cepted Suarez Veintimilla as President. 

So, for the first time in 50 years, a Con- 
servative became President of Ecuador. 
But it would not be a Conservative re- 
gime, for Suarez Veintimilla has promised 
that he will resign on Sept. 15, when Con- 
gress meets in extraordinary session. A 
Liberal leader, Galo Plaza, who will prob- 
ably be the next President, gave his sup- 
port to Suarez Veintimilla. Continuity of 
government and respect for the consti- 
tution, he said, were more important than 
the fact that Suarez Veintimilla was 4 
Conservative. 
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a home freezer with Panelyte 


—S—" 


Other miracles are dwarfed by it! 
What’s electric light — compared with fresh cherry pie in 


January? What’s television — as against plump oysters in 
August, or that Mallard you shot last Fall, coming up, suc- 
culent and tempting, weeks and months later? 

That’s only a whisper of the gustatory delights people 
know — when they have a home freezer. And most home 
freezing units—like most mechanical refrigerators — put 
their faith in Panelyte. That’s the extremely light, extremely 
strong plastic made by St. Regis Paper Company. It’s amazing 
what insulating power you get from these sheets of fibrous 
paper impregnated with synthetic resin and hot pressed. 

There’s even a Decorative Panelyte too, in attractive colors 
and patterns, for the tops of kitchen cabinets, tables, bars, 
trays and other working surfaces. 

Panelyte—like all St. Regis products—is at present in such 
demand that even our steadily growing facilities are greatly 
taxed. In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures heavy-duty multiwall paper bags 
for shipping over 400 products; automatic bag filling 
machines; printing, publication and specialty papers; 
“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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Power shows Lana where he’s going 
Parted: In Hollywood Tyrone Power, 
movie actor, kissed actress LANA TURNER 
a fond good-by and flew away on a 33,.000- 
mile good-will tour of Africa. Miss Turner 
disobeyed studio orders to fly after him 
when he went to Mexico early this year. 
Power and his wife, Annabella, the French 
actress, separated last year. 


Displaced: Dr. Kurt von SCHUSCHNIGG, 
former Chancellor of Austria, arrived in 
New York from Italy on the liner Saturnia 
with his wife and 6-year-old daughter. 
Schuschnigg said he was in this country as 
a “refugee, just another displaced person.” 
He hopes to settle in Brooklyn and “live 
a quiet life.” 


Windfall: Joun Derrerrari, 84, one- 
time fruit peddler, came out of oblivion to 
set up a $3,000,000 trust fund for the 
Boston Public Library. A secretive man 
who lives alone in the North End slums 
and does his own cooking (one meal a 
day), Deferrari never finished grade 
school. He learned how to invest his 
money by spare-time reading in the library. 
His gift had only one string attached: 
A wing of the institution must be named 
for him and adorned with his portrait. 


Suits: Cuint Hartunea, New York Giants 
pitcher, filed suit for divorce from Mary 
Lovist Hurcuins, his bride of one year; 
in Hondo, Texas. He charged “cruel and 
harsh” treatment. 

Upton Cuosr, 54, writer and commen- 
tator, was sued for divorce by his wife, 
Jui, 42, in Hollywood. She charged him 
with having an affair with his secretary, 
Wilma Dean Henry, 24, and quoted him 
as saying he needed “a concubine as well 
as a wife.” 
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TRANSITION 








Married: Joun Kieran, 55, Information 
Please expert and former sports colum- 
nist, and Marcaret Forp, 42, Boston 
newspaperwoman; in Brookline, Mass., 
Sept. 5. It was the bride’s first marriage. 
Kieran’s first wife, Alma Boldtmann, died 
in 1944. 


Coineidenee: Answering the charges 
made by his wife, Erne, Smairu, organist, 
in her recent separation suit, Rapa Bet- 
LAMY, actor, indignantly denied that he 
drank too much. To prove her wrong, Bel- 
lamy filed in a New York court an affidavit 





Press Association 


The Bellamys before the bust-up 


signed by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, authors and producers of “State 
of the Union,” in which he plays the lead, 
testifying to his sobriety. By coincidence, 
Bellamy was the week’s Man of Distine- 
tion in that well-known advertisement. 


Free: Bint Tivpen, 54, former tennis 
champion, was released from a Los Angeles 
prison farm after serving seven-and-a-half 
months of a nine-month sentence for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 14-year- 
old tennis pupil. “The success of the come- 
back I hope to make will depend on the 
public and the newspapers,” Tilden said. 
“IT know I’ve made a mistake and I’ve paid 
for it.” 


Separated: Danny Kaye, movie come- 
dian, and Syivia Fine, who writes his 
lines: after seven years, in Hollywood, 
Sept. 3. The Kayes, who have an 8- 
month-old daughter, called it a “trial 
separation.” “The baby’s crying worries 
him,” Mrs. Kaye said. 


Divorced: Dr. Haro_p ™. Morrison, 55, 
marital-relations expert, and his third 
wife, Mary, 55; in San Francisco, Sept. 5. 
Mrs. Morrison, who won the decree on her 
cross complaint, said that her husband 
used vile language and hit her with a 
broom. Morrison said he only “swished her 
out of the way” with it. He claims that 
“marriage is man’s normal state” and 
plans to try it again. 


Point of Law: KATHLEEN NasH Durant, 
43, won the first battle in her fight for 
release from the Federal Penitentiary in 
Alderson, W. Va., where she is serving a 
five-year term for her part in the theft of 
the Hesse crown jewels. A Charleston, 
W. Va., federal judge ruled that she was 
a civilian at the time of her arrest in 
June 1946, and that the Army court- 
martial lacked jurisdiction. If his ruling is 
upheld, Mrs. Durant will go free. Her hus- 
band, former Col. Jack W. Durant, was 
sentenced to fifteen years for the theft. 


Pop: Jack Kramer, the tennis champion, 
took time out before defending his title by 
staying home in New York as baby sitter 
for his son, David Frederick, 9 months. It 
rained that day in Forest Hills, N.Y., 
postponing opening of the singles matches. 
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Kramer calls for a little quiet 


Died: Dr. Mary Emma WOoOL Ley, 84, 
former president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. (1900-37); in 
Westport, N. Y., Sept. 5. An outstanding 
educator and an ardent advocate of world 
peace, she was the only woman delegate 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
in 19382. 

Emmett Lewis Beacn, 54, author and 
playwright; in Saginaw, Mich., Sept. 3. 
Beach’s best-known work was “The Goose 
Hangs High,” which appeared first as a 
novel, later as a play and movie. He also 
wrote “The Square Peg,” “Mary Andrew,” 
and “Ann Broome.” 

Marco Monteporo, 60, theatrical de- 
signer; in New York, Sept. 5. Montedoro’s 
stage sets were well-known in Europe when 
he came to this country in 1927. He de- 
signed sets and costumes for movies, 
Broadway shows, and many Radio City 
Music Hall spectacles. 


Newsweek, September 15, 1947 


























White sidewall tires at extra cost, 
when available. 


More fun ahead—in the car that gives 
you more of everything you want. 
Whether it’s a picnic, taking the chil- 
dren to school, shopping, or driving 
home from the office—the hours spent 
in your Mercury are hours of solid 


motoring enjoyment. 





More room—for luggage and passengers 


Mercury is big all the way through— 
more storage space whenever you need 


it—more relax-and-stretch-out com- 
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fort. Six grown people ride easily in 
its broad, deep, easy-chair seats. 
Mercury is handsome —with a sleek 


modern look outside that’s matched 





More style—smarter interiors 
by an equally attractive interior. Every 
detail has been carefully designed to 
blend into an all-over beauty that 
makes Mercury one of the most often 


stared-after cars on the road today. 
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Mercury is ¢hrilling to drive and ride 
It’s so easy handle, hugs the 


road so safely, levels out the bumps 





More pep—and a smoother ride 


so gently, slows down to a stop so 
surely. Mercury is thrifty, too—giving 
more mileage, more dependability. 

You owe it to yourself to see and com- 
pare this new Mercury. It gives you 


everything you want—and more! 


MERCURY— DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















This ‘‘Railroad’’ hauls Coal Mines out 


Here you see how hundreds of 
modern mines are producing coal 
ata profit today, in spite of steadily 
rising operating costs. In these pro- 
eressive mines slow, intermittent 
pit-ear haulage has been replaced 
with a Goodyear “rubber railroad” 
rapid transit belt conveyor system 
that carries coal from the inner- 
most mine workings to loading 
tipple — at far lower cost per ton, 


Ample proof of this comes from 
the performance records of more 
than a million feet of Goodyear 
COAL-FLO conveyor belting in- 
stalled in underground haulage 
service, on specification of the 


G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 
Out of many years’ belt experience 
these mines report: 


More tons-per-hour output — be- 
cause there’s no standby time for 
spotting cars while cutters and 
loaders stand idle — belts carry out 
coal in a continuous river-flow as 
fast as it is mined, often doubling 
daily output per man! And you get 
a much higher percentage of top 
price lump coal because there’s far 
less breakage and crumbling on 
smooth-riding belt transport. 


Costs reduced all along line — 
belts require far less power to 


operate due to lighter weight of 
carrying unit and less bearing frie} 
tion. They eliminate track laying 
and heavy grading; cut timbering 
expense up to 50% (see blueprint) 
and assure other savings through 
practically automatic operatiot 
that reduces maintenance and work 


ing costs as much as 75%. 


Great advance in safety — bcl's 
eliminate danger of runaway “!s 
that injure many men every \¢ 
There’s less possibility of cave 
due to safer timbering under the 
roof center and vibrationless ope” 
ation. And there are no bare wit 
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to-spark with hazard of fire or 
explosion. 


Highest tonnage performance - 
records have been obtained of thirty 
to forty million tons earried by a 
sinsle Goodyear COAL-FLO_ belt. 
These rugged “rubber railroads 
give many extra years of service 
andereround beeause they are 
mildew-inhibited to prevent careass 
rot. another Goodyear feature. lf 
rising costs are driving you into the 
red. consult the G.T.M. about in- 
stalling a Goodyear “rubber rail- 
road” helt conveyor system. Write: 
Goodvear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Anceles 54, California. 





CROSSBAR 2% 


TOP BRUSHED TO 
PERMIT USE OF CAR 
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BRUSHING 
REQUIRED 
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LESS BRUSHING 


Belt has low clearance, eliminat- 
ing need for cutting or “brushing” 





LESS TIMBERING 


Belt runs close to rib, permitting 
use of single prop at point of 


greatest stress under roof center, out rock to gain headroom, neces- 
increasing safety. 


sary with mine cars in low seams. 


SEE “THE WAY OuT” 


picture showing the ma 
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ny savings you 
COAL-FLO conveyor belts. For 


-color motion 
can make with Goodyear 


a showing at your office, phone the 
nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor 


COAL-FLO—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


OODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 






MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


Ree am 


LOW-PRICED CAR #2 HAS 


Theres a lot of difference 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 


in LOW-PRI 


The new Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer's shows you exactly 
how all three leading low-priced cars 
compare in 21 features of high-priced 
cars. Feature by feature and car by 
car, it identifies the 20 found in 
Plymouth, the 9 in one other leading 
low-priced car, the 8 in the other. 
That’s quite a margin in Plymouth’s 
favor—but it's far from being all. Over 
and above the 20 quality features, 
Plymouth has advantages found in no 
other car in the lowest-priced field. 


If it’s VALUE you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 














Safety-Rim Wheels, to reduce tire- 
failure hazards, are one example. The 
many others include: Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective; 
Floating Power Engine Mountings for 
smoothest performance; Superfinished 
engine and chassis parts that are 
almost immune to wear. 


There certainly is a lot of difference 
in low-priced cars. And the Plymouth 
advantage climbs higher the more you 
compare them all. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 
your order. And he'll provide the service 
and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 
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Brazil’s Health Problem 


“Brazil is a vast hospital,” remarked one 
of that country’s outstanding physicians 
at the beginning of the century. . More 
than 30,000,000 of Brazil’s 45,000,000 peo- 
ple suffer from malnutrition. Tuberculosis 
rates are six times higher in Brazilian 
cities than in those of the United States. 
Despite the appalling one-in-five infant 
mortality rate, 42.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation is under 14 years of age. 

Thus Hernane Tavares de Sa, distin- 
guished Brazilian scientist and educator, 
tells the sad story of his country’s health. 
“In Brazil health is a handmaiden to 
wealth,” he writes in “The Brazilians— 
People of Tomorrow,”* “and only in the 
propertied classes does one find consistently 
high standards of health.” Hunger and the 
lack of proper foods are the worst prob- 
lems. The poor eat only black beans, 
manioc flour, carque (dried béef), coffee, 
and sugar. 

While deploring Brazil’s medical condi- 
tions, Tavares paints a generally optimistic 
picture of a nation preparing to take a 
prominent world position in art, science, 
industry, agriculture, and diplomacy. 


Closing In on Cancer 


With an air of restrained optimism, the 
Fourth International Cancer Research 
Congress met in St. Louis last week. Eight 
hundred scientists from 44 countries were 
on hand for the first such international 
meeting since 1939. 

The intervening years had seen many a 
clue, but no solution, to the cancer mys- 
tery. For special types of cancer, improved 





*THE BRAZILIANS—PEOPLE OF Tomorrow. By Her- 
nane Tavares de Sa. 248 pages. John Day. $3. 
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treatments had been devised—radio-phos- 
phorus for leukemia, female sex hormones 
for prostate cancer, male hormones for 
advanced breast cancer. There was inter- 
est in the new KR serum developed in 
Russia, but not yet widely applied else- 
where. A few new chemicals were showing 
promise, but were still largely experi- 
mental. Early surgery and X-ray or ra- 
dium therapy were still the best standard 
treatments. 

Universal Culprit: Dr. E. V. Cow- 
dry, St. Louis cancer researcher and presi- 
dent of the congress, summed up the situ- 
ation: 

“The fact that the number of deaths 
from cancer is still rising rapidly, while 
the mortalities from almost all other com- 
mon causes are abating, has alarmed the 
world* .. . American Cancer Society fig- 
ures indicate that about 17,000,000 Ameri- 
cans now living will die of cancer unless a 
cure is found. Statistically, that means that 
cancer death will visit one of every two 
homes in America. To varying degrees, 
‘ancer affects all other nations. No race or 
class of people is untouched by it. So far 
as we know, all animal and plant life is 
susceptible to it... 

“The solution may lie so close to the 
secret of life itselfi—for cancer is nothing 
more than disordered, uncontrolled, an- 
archic growth of cells which eventually 
overwhelm and kill the infinitely well- 
ordered cells and tissues and organs of the 
body—that there is little wonder that the 
problem is difficult and progress slow. 

“None of the scientists [at the St. Louis 
meeting] lays claim to having found a 





*Conquest of other diseases has made cancer 
more prevalent because more people live long 
enough to be affected by it. In addition, more ac- 
curate diagnosis and mortality statistics have 
shown up the full impact of cancer more clearly 
than before. 
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Attack on disease: At a model leprosarium in Sao Paulo, Brazil, lepers lead cheerful, normal lives while being treated 


specific cancer cure. Much of the work is 
inconclusive . . . But in these reports from 
44 nations I think some optimists will find 
valid cause for feeling that slowly we are 
closing in on the culprit, cancer . . . I be- 
lieve I have detected a greater optimism 
than ever before among investigators. 
There is a definite feeling that cancer 
someday will be classed with the long list 
of diseases that once plagued the human 
race but now are beaten.” 

One reason for hope was the new avail- 
ability of atomic isotopes, such as radio- 
active carbon, with which the processes of 
normal and abnormal growth can_ be 
traced through the chemistry of living 
tissues. Foreign scientists were jubilant 
over the announcement that they would 
now be permitted to buy the radio-isotopes 
produced in the Oak Ridge atomic pile 
(Newsweek, Sept. 8). Also, they were 
hopeful that their governments would 
sponsor a global cancer-fighting organiza- 
tion to pool resources and research. 

Progress Report: Technical reports 
to the meeting included research on the 
nature and cause of cancer and notes on 
improved diagnosis and treatments: 
> Research—Basic investigations on the 
process of cell growth were reported by 
Swedish and British scientists. Professor 
Torbjorn Caspersson of Stockholm de- 
scribed the synthesis of proteins within the 
cell as an assembly-line process, with nu- 
cleic acids providing the chemical tools. 
By new techniques employing ultra-violet 
light and X-rays, the cancer-generating 
disturbances had been localized at certain 
definite stages of the assembly line. Drs. 
R. J. C. Harris and L. A. Elson of London 
provided an added clue by showing that 
two kinds of nucleic acid were present in 
an abnormal ratio in cancer cells. Investi- 
gating the rapid loss of weight in the last 
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lished in 1851 was making pipes 
48 years before this model 
appeared on the scene. 











HOW TO TELL THE 
GENUINE KAYWOODIE 


LOOK FOR CL°VERLEAF 
and brand name on stem ” 





Relief Grain 
No. 30 Bent Shape: 


—KAYWOODIE 


backed by the record 
of 96 years 


For smoking pleasure, comfort, style, balance and 
long performance, a KAYWOODIE Pipe war- 
rants first-place consideration. KAYWOODIES 
are the world’s best smoking pipes, because of 
modern precision, and never-ending attention to 
things a smoker needs. KAYWOODIES smoke 
cool and mild, with unequalled satisfaction, At 
dealers’. Made of imported 
briar, specially selected 
and seasoned by us. KAY- 
WOODIE Company, New 
Yerk and London. 630 \ 
Fifth Avenue, New York mG y. 
20. Leaflet on request. = 
Copr. 1947 
DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME: GRAIN $10, 
SILHOVETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM LINED $12.50 
CONNOISSEUR $15, NINETY-FIVER $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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stages of cancer, Drs. G. B. Mider, H. 
Tesluk, and J. J. Morton of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester found in one kind of mice 
cancer that cancer cells absorb a high per- 
centage of nitrogen in food. This leads to 
death, in effect, from starvation due to 
lack of that protein element. 

P Diaynosis—Two methods for spotting a 
cancer growth early enough for successful 
treatment were announced. Both involved 
laboratory analysis of the patient’s blood. 
According to Dr. Maurice Black of the 
Brooklyn Cancer Institute and New York 
Medical College, two dyes, brilliant cresyl 
blue and methylene blue, when added to a 
little blood plasma, will indicate by color 
changes with 86 per cent accuracy whether 
the patient has cancer. Dr. Louis Herly 
of Columbia University reported tests with 
ultraviolet light, in which blood serum 
from normal subjects glows but that of 
cancer sufferers does not. If developed to 
a point of proved reliability, such tests to 
discover cancer sufferers might become 
part of large-scale public-health programs 
like X-raying for tuberculosis and the 
Wassermann test for syphilis. 

> Treatment—A “complete regression” in 
33 of 48 cases of skin cancer was reported 
by Drs. Joseph C. Amersbach of New 
York and Leo G. Nutini of Cincinnati, 

who treated the patients with a special 
extract of beef spleen and lamb liver de- 

veloped at the Institutum Divi Thomae, 
Cincinnati. For lymphatic cancers, Dr. 
Frank Garai of New York reported “prom- 
ising action” from chemical compounds of 
the nitrogen mustard class. 


Interrupted Blood Clots 


A dreaded phrase in any hospital is the 
diagnosis “pulmonary embolism.” It means 
that a blood clot, usually formed in the 
calf of the patient’s leg, has migrated 
through the blood stream and lodged in 
the artery leading from the heart to the 
lungs, where it chokes off vital circulation. 

In 1941, surgeons at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital began interrupting — the 
femoral vein, the principal vein of the 
thigh, to prevent the clot from reaching 
the lung artery. 

In a complete report comparing the 
five-year periods before and after this 
operation was instituted, the Boston doc- 
tors last week pronounced a_ favorable 
verdict. Among patients not so treated, 
50.7 per cent had died; among those re- 
ceiving the treatment, the death rate 
had been reduced to 28.3 per cent. 

A decade of observation, diagnosis, and 
postmortems also showed that pulmonary 
embolism was not primarily a complica- 
tion of major operations, as doctors had 
supposed. It occurred more frequently 
among nonsurgical cases (0.6 per cent of 
all medical-ward patients, mostly elderly 
victims of heart disease) than among those 
who entered the hospital for operations 
(0.24 per cent of surgical cases) . 
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SCIENCE —— 


Infra-red Star Hunt 


Not all the stars are bright. Emitting 
much heat but little visible light, countless 
stars long remained invisible to the most 
powerful telescopes. But by turning in- 
fra-red detection on the cosmos, somewhat 
as the armed forces detected targets at 
night during the war, astronomy has come 
up with a host of new stars. 

The American Astronomical Society, 
meeting last week in Evanston, IIl., heard 
a good deal about new studies with infra- 
red (heat) rays. J. J. Nassau and G. B. 
Van Albada of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, surveyed the skies with 
photographic emulsions specially sensitive 
to infra-red. They found the fringes of the 
Milky Way lined with huge red _ stars 
emitting soft light like so many Japanese 
lanterns. These stars, the scientists re- 
ported, are globes of diffuse gas so exten- 
sive that if the sun were placed at the 
center of one of them, the earth would 
revolve well within its envelope. 

Another infra-red method, derived di- 
rectly from the war-developed snooper- 
scope, has been put to work analyzing the 
sun’s heat radiation. With the lead sulfide 
cell, astronomers at the University of 
Michigan recorded “dark” lines in the in- 
visible sunlight beyond the red end of the 
rainbow, thus getting new clues to the 
condition of atoms in the solar furnace. 

Electronics also provided a better means 
of precisely measuring the intensity of 
starlight. From RCA electronic cells and 
amplifiers, I. M. Levitt and William Blitz- 
stein of the University of Pennsylvania 
built an instrument which automatically 
counts the number of photons, or particles 
of light energy, received from a star. They 
called it “the answer to an astronomer’s 
dream.” 

The impact of such new instruments was 
summed up by Dr. Otto Struve, president 
of the astronomical society and honorary 
director of Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay, Wis., which on Sept. 6 celebrated its 
50th anniversary. “Electronics,”. he said, 
“will dominate the next 50 years in astron- 
omy much as photography dominated in 
the past 50 years.” 


Memory in a Tube 


Many a weary radar operator, staring 
anxiously at the fluctuating spot of light 
marking the echo of a distant airplane 
on the screen, has wished he could com- 
mand it to hold that pose. Soon he wiil 
be able to do exactly that. For from the 
Naval Research Laboratory, an electron- 
ics consultant, Dr. Andrew Vasily Haeff, 
last week reported the invention of a 
“memory tube” which will store any kind 
of image or picture as long as desired. 

The new tube, described in technical 
detail in the current Electronics, has three 
electron beams instead of the single one 
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Dr. Haeff, his “memory tube,” and an image written electronically on it 


usually employed to trace the pattern 
on radar and television screens. 

One beam writes or paints the image; 
another supplies the energy to hold it in 
place, and a third reads it for transmis- 
sion elsewhere. The reading does not de- 
stroy the stored image any more than read- 
ing a book affects the type. 

Tests at the Naval Research Labora- 
tory showed that this electrical image 
could be stored for hours without notice- 
able loss of detail. But it could be erased 
at any moment by an adjustment of the 
holding beam. 

Among the early applications: 

> Presenting radar images so bright they 
‘an easily be viewed in full daylight. 
> Holding a sequence of radar echoes for 
a specified time so that they form a con- 
tinuous track showing at a glance the 
speed of the detected airplane. 
PA long-sought memory device for the 
new “electronic brain”. calculating ma- 
chines now being designed as successors to 
the Eniac (Newsweek, Feb. 18, 1946). 
The bottleneck in these mathematical 
machines has been finding a way of stor- 
ing partial solutions so that they could 
be used, perhaps repeatedly, at later stages 
of a problem. 


Revised Standards 


With a staff of fourteen, the National 
Bureau of Standards was established in 
1901 as an official testing station for 
weights, measures, and similar standards 
of commerce. Today, with a staff of 2,500, 
it has become the government’s key scien- 
tific laboratory. Fully half its work is 
assigned and paid for by such other gov- 
ernment agencies as the armed forces. For 
them it made major wartime contributions 
to the proximity fuse and guided missiles. 
Now, instead of having fallen into the 
postwar doldrums that have engulfed other 
war-expanded laboratories, it is busier than 
ever, working for, among others, the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The man who has kept the bureau busy 
is Dr. Edward U. Condon, a sociable, 
energetic young scientist who had taught 
physics at Columbia, Minnesota, and 
Princeton and was associate director of 
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the Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
when he agreed to head the bureau in 
November 1945. Last week, under his di- 
rection, officials were drafting legislation 
by which Congress could explicitly au- 
thorize the bureau’s expanded activities. 
And last week also, with his bureau run- 
ning on an annual budget of $15,500,000 
(compared with about $3,000,000 in the 
1930s), Condon carried through a major 
reorganization to make the activities and 
the divisions handling them correspond. 
Among the new groupings: 

> Building Technology. Here scores of 
separate projects for testing building ma- 
terials are consolidated for a coordinated 
attack on the technical phases of the hous- 
ing shortage. This division, for example, 
will subject prefabricated housing units to 
stress and strain in the world’s biggest 
materials-testing machine. 

P Atomic Physics. In this division the bu- 
reau’s scientists are devising new ways of 
measuring atomic radiation and _safe- 


guarding against it. The shielding ability 
of concrete is being tested with the bu- 
reau’s 1,500,000-volt generator and will 
soon be exposed to stronger radiation from 
a new betatron. An advance announced 
last week was the use of flawless industrial 
diamonds for the same purpose as the 
electronic device called the Geiger counter 
—to measure radiation. The perfect crys- 
tal structure of a diamond makes it pos- 
sible to observe an electrical pulse when 
an incoming ray knocks an electron out 
of one of its atoms. The diamond detector 
costs no more than the Geiger apparatus 
and has the advantages of being more com- 
pact and practically indestructible. 

> National Applied Mathematics Labora- 
tories. This group is planning to set up in 
New York, Los Angeles, and Washington 
new electronic computers more compact 
and faster-acting than the celebrated Eniac. 
Geared to make an hour’s work of a nor- 
mal 5,000 hours of computation, these 
machines will enable the division to com- 
plete in a few minutes a Census Bureau 
problem that now takes twelve days. 

> Ordnance. Here work continues on such 
Army and Navy projects as improved con- 
trol over guided missiles and their detona- 
tion within destructive range of the target. 
For military purposes, the bureau’s scien- 
tists have developed a radio tube about 
the size of a grain of rice. 


Shifting Pole 


Transpolar fliers had reported recent 
shifts in the earth’s north magnetic pole, 
but it remained for six scientists from the 
University of British Columbia to explore 
the area toward which all the world’s com- 
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Death Carriers: Britain’s share of the captured German rockets 
were shown last week at the government’s Rocket Research Depart- 
ment at Westcott. They included an anti-aircraft rocket with boost- 
er (foreground), the Me-163 rocket fighter, the V-1 rocket, famil- 
iarly known as the “doodlebug” (right), and the V-2 (background). 
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pass needles now point. Dr. J. L. Robinson 
and his colleagues tracked the magnetic 
lines of force to barren Prince of Wales 
Island, in the Arctic about 1,300 miles 
northeast of Edmonton, Alta. 

The first men ever to penetrate to the 


island’s interior, they found it without the , 


slightest sign of life—‘not even mos- 
quitoes.” As for the shifting magnetic 
pole, said Robinson on his return last 
week, “it’s not a point—it’s a condition.” 
Why that condition fluctuates—it is now 
200 miles from where scientists last located 
it fifteen years ago on Boothia Peninsula 
—has not been explained, since the reason 
for the earth’s magnetism is itself still a 
mystery. : 


Isotopes on Sale 


Packed in a heavy container to prevent 
radiation, the first shipment of radioac- 
tive isotopes released under the American 
plan for their sale and export (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 8) last week was loaded aboard a 
plane bound for Melbourne, Australia. 

Foreign scientists attending the inter- 
national cancer conference (see page 51) 
were handed what amounted to a mail- 
order catalogue for radioactive substances. 
Isotopes of twenty elements were listed. 
Their prices vary considerably. Phosphorus 
$2, which has been in the greatest demand, 
costs $1.10 per millicurie, the radiation 
equivalent of a thousandth of a gram of 
radium. Carbon 14, which ranks next, 
costs $50 per millicurie. In addition, there 
is a handling charge for shipments and a 
$125 deposit pending the return of shield- 
ing containers needed for the more power- 
ful ray emitters. 

Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s isotopes 
branch, asserted that “we can make at 
Clinton Laboratories as much of the ma- 
terial available for foreign research as can 
be safely and efficiently handled. We can 
meet practically all reasonable needs.” 

While scientists hailed the unblocking 
of the isotopes, there was some criticism 
from other sources. The Atomic Energy 
Commission had voted 4-to-1 for the proj- 
ect, with Lewis L. Strauss, former banker 
and Navy rear admiral, the lone objector. 
The more isolationist newspapers edi- 
torialized against “giving away atomic 
secrets.” But the overwhelming reaction 
was favorable, especially in view of reten- 
tion of militarily useful isotopes. 

At UN headquarters the First Secre- 
tary of the Australian mission, Ralph 
Harry, called the step “a clear answer” to 
critics who have charged the United States 
with attempting an atomic monopoly. 
Actually there is no such monopoly in pro- 
duction of isotopes, for the uranium pile 
at Chalk River, Ont., is now supplying 
Canada with adequate quantities of four- 
teen of the twenty kinds of radioactive 
elements offered for sale by the United 
States. 
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ODAY, steel making in the Open Hearth stands 
a the threshold of far reaching developments 
thanks to the cooperation of leading steel mills 
with Airco research. 

The basis of this research is Airco’s development 
of a practical method of injecting oxygen directly 
into the molten steel bath through the slag cover. 

This opens up new avenues of approach in con- 
trolling, and in materially reducing the refining 
period. 

Yes, tomorrow’s steel will be produced faster due 
to this important use for oxygen . . . as developed 
by Airco technicians. 

This promising new technique, which is exciting 
the imagination of steel makers, is another out- 
standing example of Airco’s continuing effort to 
provide time-saving, product-improving tools and 
processes for ALL industry. The facilities of our 
Technical Sales Division are available to you in 
applying Airco techniques and products to the 
solution of your problem. 

If you desire further information about this 
process, please direct your request for a copy of 
our bulletin, “Use of Oxygen In The Open-Hearth 
Bath”, to Dept. 5650, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd ! 
St., New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
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Presidential skid: Press photographers push in a picture they couldn’t shoot 


Out of the Picture 


Greeting directors of the Brazilian Press 
Association last week, President Truman 
said: “TI like you all and hope you like me 
too. Your press is as free as ours.” 

But neither American nor Brazilian 
photographers covering visiting United 
States dignitaries at the Petrdépolis con- 
ference had reason to like their freedom. 
They iost two prize shots to official censor- 
ship. 

P An alert Brazilian cameraman snapped 
Secretary of State Marshall jumping over 
a hedge. Secret Service men took his 
camera and films. They were developed 
and printed aboard the battleship Mis- 
souri and returned—except for the hedge- 
hopping shot. 

> What burned news photographers most 
Was missing out on a picture of the Presi- 
dential car when it skidded perilously on 
the wet clay road of Tijuca Mountain 
(see page 44). U.S. Secret Service men 
barred picture taking. But Harry Walsh, 
NBC television photographer, put the 
scene on ten feet of movie film, and re- 
fused to surrender it. The Secret Service 
appealed to Charley Ross, White House 
press secretary, but Ross upheld Walsh. 
NBC released the picture to press services 
and thus radio provided the newspapers 
with their only picture of the incident. 


For a World Free Press 


Last November the State Department 
responded to editorial calls for world free- 
dom of information with a request that 
editors draw up a sample treaty. On 
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Sept. 7 it released the result—a draft agree- 
ment prepared by Richard J. Finnegan, 
publisher of The Chicago Times, after 
consultation with press, radio and movie 
leaders. It provided: 
> That correspondents be guaranteed the 
right to enter other countries and travel 
freely in search of news. 
> That they be granted access to all news 
sources available to any correspondents, 
thus abolishing the practice in some coun- 
tries of barring foreign reporters from gov- 
ernment press conferences. 
> That they be allowed to use all trans- 
mission facilities. 
> That none of their copy be censored 
except for reasons of national security. 
The aim of such agreements would be to 
“cover the earth with truth.” But the 
State Department explained that thus far 
the draft treaty was merely a move to 
crystallize America’s position; no negotia- 
tions would be started soon. Regardless 
of what editors wanted, iron curtains of 
censorship abroad would stay down for 
a long, long time. 


Armchair Cowles 


In Minneapolis and Des Moines John 
and Gardner (Mike) Cowles’s newspapers 
enjoy monopolies, whopping circulations, 
and wide respect inside and outside the 
business. As family newspapers, they print 
lots of objective news, solid editorials, good 
comics, whoop it up for the home town, 
and take care to offend no readers. 

At the Minneapolis seat of their empire 
the Cowleses last week faced a problem in 
circulation and semantics. Their afternoon 
Minneapolis Times (circulation, 66,254) 


looked anemic alongside its sister Star- 
Tribune (270,587 in the afternoon; 140,791 
in the morning). The Times obviously 
was in need of a shot in the arm, and 
the Cowleses decided that to go tabloid 
was the answer. 

This posed the problem in semantics. 
To readers fed on Cowles journalism, 
tabloid means only one thing: the blood 
and thunder, sexy stuff on which such 
papers as The New York Daily News grew 
fat before respectable. In New York, John 
Cowles, who runs the papers, while Mike 
runs the family’s Look magazine, con- 
fessed the brothers feared the tabloid label 
far more than the size. 

So on Monday, The Times made its de- 
but in half-page size, with plenty of pic- 
tures, sports, and new features. It offered 
a $1,000 prize to the reader who writes the 
best 25-word essay on why he likes the 
tabloid Times. But nowhere did The Times 
call itself a tabloid. “Easy-to-read,” “maga- 
zine-size,” the “armchair Times,” “easy to 
handle”—these were some of the euphe- 
misms. The new page.one masthead read: 
“Times—The Picture Newspaper.” 

Whatever it was called, The Times was 
following a trend. It became the 45th tab- 
loid newspaper in the country, only a 
few of which fit the tag line of Web- 
ster’s definition—“Such papers usually 
are sensational.” Cowles said: “It [The 
Times] won’t be sensational . . . as peo- 
ple seem to expect tabloids to be.” 


New Republic New Deal 


When Henry Wallace became editor of 
the New Republic last December, its 
youthful publisher, Michael Straight, re- 
vamped the magazine, pledged an end to 
its stodginess, brought in a flock of new 
talent to liven it up, and sat back to wait 
the results. 

A few weeks ago, Straight took stock 
of the new New Republic. Wallace’s nine 
months of editorializing had been worth 
about 35,000 readers, but the magazine 
still languished in the lightweight class 
(circulation: 85,000 claimed, 75,000 guar- 
anteed). True, the summer slump had 
not helped. But neither had dabs of 
color, some livelier prose, more art, and 
such added features as “News in Focus” 
and the United Nations and Farm de- 
partments. 

Internally, the New Republic suffered 
from too many generals, and their mental 
tortures in trying to decide where “News 
in Focus” stopped and the magazine’s tra- 
ditional leftist opinion-molding — begin. 
Some of the faithful complained of such 
nods toward slick-paper minds as articles 
on chorus girls and baseball. 

Straight himself took charge of his tal- 
ent. He moved his young British-schooled 
managing editor, Norman Grieser, into the 
writing job Grieser preferred. As adviscr, 
Straight brought in Edd Johnson, late of 
The Chicago Sun and before that a man of 
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many parts: chief of the OWI overseas 
editorial board until purged with two 
colleagues, Joseph Barnes and James War- 
burg, in Elmer Davis’s 1944 feud with 
Robert Sherwood; onetime head of CBS’s 
foreign news desk and former reporter for 
Collier’s, Scripps-Howard (New York 
World-Telegram, San Francisco News, and 
others), and Hearst (New York Journal- 
American, San Francisco Examiner, and 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin) . 

Last week, Straight went back to his 
publisher’s chair and made Johnson his 
new managing editor: As such, Johnson 
will have charge of the New Republic’s 
editorial content and staff below Wallace’s 
spot. One post was abolished: the execu- 
tive editorship which Francis Brennan (in 
an unconnected move) is quitting to go 
back to Henry Luce’s empire as a top 
planning expert—his chief function on the 
New Republic. 

A hardheaded but good-natured leftist, 
the 41-year-old, round-faced Johnson was 
born in Winfield, Kans., once acclaimed by 
its state as the ideal spot for raising chil- 
dren. “It has produced such models of 
virtue,” Johnson says, “as myself, my 
brother (Earl Johnson, vice president of 
the United Press), and Lloyd Stratton 
(secretary and assistant general manager 
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Johnson: New Republic refocussed 


of the Associated Press) to name a few. 
I have more sex appeal than Earl but he 
makes more money.” 

Johnson had definite ideas of what the 
New Republic should be. “We may as 
well not kid ourselves. We aren’t a news 
magazine, we aren’t a Saturday Evening 
Post or a Collier’s,” he said. “We repre- 
sent the outs, a disenfranchised minority, 
you might say, but which some day will 
regain political power. We think we can 
lead the way with hard-hitting facts, tough 
language when necessary, and tough com- 
ment. I’m just the technician, who hopes 
to put it all together, give the magazine a 
sense of direction, and get up to around 
250,000.” 
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It happened, so help me! 


...this Rose pops up and says, ‘Congratulations 
Mr. Beach, happy days in your new offices.” 


Naturally I’m pleased. I’m thinking 
how thoughtful this company is 
to send flowers... they're good fellows to 
do business with. 

* * * 


Flowers by Wire can say a lot of things 
for you... sometimes better than you 
can say them yourself. “Congratulations” 
on promotions, “Best Wishes” for new projects, 
for recognition, for personal regards . . . send- 
ing flowers adds warmth to business relations, 


Any FTD florist in U. S., or Canada will 

speed your flowers by wire anywhere 

within a few hours. The Winged Mercury Seal 
on his window means satisfaction guaranteed. 


Make a note of customers’ coming 
business events... 


IT’S GOOD TASTE and GOOD BUSINESS 
to send FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY INTERNATIONAL, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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GE Pays for Piper 


Several months ago the General Electric 
Co. began casting around for a radio 
program that would sell light bulbs to lis- 
teners. Two types of programs were con- 
sidered, situation comedy and whodunits. 
But since whodunits are best heard when 
lights are low, GE advertising men con- 
centrated their search on comedy. 

Last week listeners heard GE’s find in 
The Tales of Willie Piper (ABC, Thurs- 
day, 9-9:30 pm., EDT). A happy-go- 
lucky little show that has been dangling 
on ABC’s sustainer line since last Sep- 
tember, Willie Piper is the same sort of 
unpretentious, well-written family comedy 
that made The Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet (NEwsweek, April 28) one of last 
season’s best programs. It looked as though 
GE had a good thing for the next 38 
weeks. 

Willie Piper is the pride and product 
of Samuel Taylor. A play doctor for the 
best part of his 35 years, Taylor was 
called in 1938 to help out Clifford Gold- 
smith with what was to be the Broadway 
hit “What a Life!” Out of the play came 
the Henry Aldrich radio series, which Tay- 
lor wrote during most of its early years. 
Then he began to develop the idea of a 
series on young married life. Willie Piper 
was the result. 

Willie, his wife, Martha; his father-in- 
law, Mr. Gillespie: and his best friend, 
Cap'n Bissell, the Western Union “boy,” 
live in the imaginary village of Seaport. 
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Billie Redfield as “Willie Piper ” 


Although Taylor strives to keep Seaport 
a composite New England town, there is 
little doubt that the village is the fruit of 
a Down East romance between Taylor 
and Blue Hill, Maine, about 40 miles west 
of Bangor. 

Like Blue Hill, Seaport is a place where 
little of consequence ever happens. But 
Taylor finds a good bit of humor in such 
minor episodes as Mr. Gillespie’s losing 
a cold salmon on a train or Willie’s faint- 
ing at the sight of blood from a cut on his 
wife’s hand. As played by Billie Redfield, 
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Disk (Ho Hum) Jockeys: A new entry in the disk-jockey derby 
is 6-year-old Michael Hunnicutt Jr., who plays records for tots on 
Saturdays over WOL, Washington. Other half of the father-and- 


son team is Michael Sr., WOL’s regular morning platter spinner. 
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the lanky young star of last season’s mu- 
sical, “Barefoot Boy With Cheek,” Willie 
is a thoroughly lovable young man, 
weighted down by only a few more than 
the average number of human foibles. 


Town Name Calling 


If Moderator George V. Denny Jr. 
wanted~a-hot topic to herald the switch 
last week of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air from Thursday to Tuesday (ABC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m., EDT) he certainly found 
one. He asked: “Is There Really a Com- 
munist Threat in Hollywood?” The ques- 
tion was one that had been batted back 
and forth over many a Hollywood dry 
martini and Washington committee table. 

Denny thought he would have no trou- 
ble lining up stellar names for the debate. 
The movie studios thought differently. No 
star of theirs, they said, would be mixed 
up in any Red scare. So Ronald Reagan, 
Robert Taylor, Barbara Stanwyck, Pat 
O’Brien, Edward Arnold, and Adolphe 
Menjou were among those who sent re- 
grets. For the pros, Denny finally settled 
on Mrs. Lela Rogers, mother of Ginger, 
and California State Sen. Jack B. Tenney. 
Con were actor Albert Dekker and Emmet 
Lavery, head of the Screen Writers Guild. 

They weren’t Hollywood’s _ biggest 
names—but they had plenty to say and 
most of it was personal. Mrs. Rogers and 
Tenney outspokenly accused Dekker and 
Lavery of Communist sympathies. Lavery 
injected his Roman Catholic faith into the 
supposedly general debate. And Dekker 
and Tenney became so enraged on the air 
that Denny had a job to keep them from 
each other’s throats. 

When the noisy audience of 3,000 filed 
out of Philharmonic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles the question of the evening was 
still unanswered, and many felt the time 
a complete waste. But Lavery, at least, 
took a definite stand. The next day he 
filed suit against Mrs. Rogers for libel. 


Rally by Air 


Three bangs of a gavel by an ABC pro- 
ducer at 10 p.m., EDT on Sept. 2 officially 
opened the Democratic campaign for the 
1948 elections. That the Democrats should 
lash out at the Republican Congress was 
to be expected. But the way they did it— 
over a coast-to-coast network and in the 
form of a political meeting—was_ unex- 
pected. 

In a series of Washington conferences 
held last spring between Gael Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and state officials, one 
thing became obvious: Radio would play 
a big role in indicating the party line as it 
had ever since the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt took to the air in 1932. 

For lack of any better ideas, Sullivan 
first tried standard radio methods. He got 
party headliners like Sens. Alben Barkley 
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and Joseph O’Mahoney and Rep. Sam 
Rayburn to make several fifteen-minute 
broadcasts. Convinced that nobody but a 
Democrat would listen for more than five 
minutes, Sullivan next toyed with the idea 
of flooding the country with three-minute 
spot announcements. But that kind of 
campaigning was expensive and, as he put 
it, provided no “impact with continued 
interest.” Ten weeks ago, he hit on the 
idea of a nationwide political meeting by 
radio. 

In New York, Sullivan’s publicity di- 
rector, Jack Redding, found ABC officials 
receptive, and ABC came out with a half- 
hour of time. In return Redding guaran- 
teed the network a ready-made audience 
and some page-one publicity. 

County chairmen, national committee- 
men, and women’s clubs were dunned to 
set up listening parties. They did their 
jobs so well that parties were held in each 
of the country’s 3,069 counties. Every one 
of QOhio’s 8,800 precincts, for example, 
boasted a gathering of from four to ten 
people. Some local committees plugged 
the show in newspaper ads. And where 
there wasn’t an ABC station, time was 
begged or bought on independent stations. 

What that audience heard last Tuesday 
were six three-minute tub-thumping 
speeches by Democratic stars like Rep. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of California and 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York. 
Each spoke from home territory as ABC 
switched around the country. As a clinch- 
er, Sen. Brien MacMahon of Connecticut 
wound up the speeches with a nonpolitical 
five-minute talk from Washington, de- 
voted to the United States’ role as world 
leader in the atomic age. 

Next day ABC—and the Democrats— 
had their page-one publicity in many of 
the country’s biggest newspapers. The po- 
litical meeting by air had succeeded be- 
yond even Sullivan’s expectations. He hap- 
pily announced he would use the technique 
again and again. 


Playing by Ear 

In the opening commercial on his Chev- 
rolet-sponsored show over the New York 
television station WABD last week, Floyd 
Buckley got his wires crossed and spent 
several expensive minutes extolling the 
virtues of—the Buick. 


Those Commercials 


Radio advertisers long have claimed 
that their jingling, repetitious, and often 
tasteless commercials are just what the 
listener ordered. The listener, seldom of- 
fered a chance to express his opinion, now 
has his inning. 

The Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising reported almost 75 per 
cent of those questioned in a recent poll 
thought radio advertising was inferior to 
that presented in any other medium. 
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ANCIENT WAY —man-to-secretary dicta- 
tion. This impractical method keeps two 
people tied down hour after hour, every- 
day—causing delay, and letting work 


pile up and get behind! 


MODERN WAY— Electronic dictation, 

pioneered by Dictaphone Corporation, is 
a boon to both boss and secretary. Elec- 
tronic recording lets a man really relax 
.-. completely! Speaking into the handy 


Which way do you dictate ? 


Taaaes 
tit 























OLD-FASHIONED WAY — man-to-ma- 
chine, acoustic dictation. A step forward, 
it frees the secretary and speeds work. 
But ease of operation and perfect repro- 
duction dictate an even better method. 


Dictaphone microphone is exactly like 
thinking out loud. And because it means 
faithful reproduction, your secretary can 
quickly transcribe all your dictation with 
ease, and without error! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
HAS PROVABLE ADVANTAGES 





IT BACK and relax. Your Electronic 
Dictaphone machine will catch every 
word—even a whisper. It gives you better 
recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 


tronic ease! Dictaphone’s dependable! 





Model AE, with either hand 
or desk microphone, 


For a demonstration, call your local 
Dictaphone Representative. For descrip- 
tive literature, write Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, Dept.C-9, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sounds 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing suid trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 
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MILLIONS OF B-W‘S 
CALUMET STEEL GOLD-CROWN 
FENCE POSTS ARE NOW IN USE-- 
ENOUGH TO BUILD A FENCE THAT 
WOULD REACH MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AROUND THE 
WORLD. B-WS CALUMET 
STEEL DIVISION MAKES 
THESE DEPENDABLE FENCE 
POSTS FROM HIGH CARBON 
RAIL STEEL— ASSURING LONG 
LIFE REGARDLESS OF CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS. 











7TH/S TRADE MARK 
HAS APPEARED 
/N PRINT 
MORE THAN 
300 MILLION 
TIMES / 
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1] MANY RUBBER TILE OFFICE FLOORS OWE 
y6 3 T F THEIR LONG LIFE AND RESISTANCE TO CUTS 
R ER: AND WEAR TO B-W'S MARBON‘S'- THE AMAZING 
G NEW SYNTHETIC RESIN. AS LITTLE AS 10% ADDED 
TO RUBBER TILE COMPOUND INCREASES THE LIFE 
OF. THE TILE UP TO 3 TIMES. DOES NOT ROB THE 
RUBBER OF ITS NATURAL RESILIENCY. 
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185 PRODUCTS 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY 
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GIVING RUBBER LONGER LIFE! 
SYNCHRONIZING TALKIES! 
SOME. OF THE REMARKABLE FACTS 
“THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAY.™ 
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* FOR EXAMPLE : 19: OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL OPERATING PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. — 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT 9 OUT OF 10 
FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH BORG-WARNER 

‘ EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS . AND MILLIONS OF FAMILIES ENJOY ° 
THE TIME-SANING CONVENIENCE OF NORGE HOME APPLIANCES. 
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poes PRECUT LUMBER TO SPEED HOUSING TODAY 
wHe OF | HAULED BY A FORK LIFT. MAKES HANDLING 
NO worRK OF ALL SORTS OF MATERIALS SIMPLE. INCREASES 
qHE NJ PRODUCTION OUTPUT. THE FORK LIFT REQUIRES A 
2 mMé * SPECIAL POWER TAKE OFF RIGHT UP FRONT. FOR THIS 








PUTTING WORDS ON ACTORS’ LIPS! 


IN A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE COUNTRY’S 
17,000 MOVIE THEATERS B-W MORSE 


CuUTCH SPRINGS THAT REACT MILLIONS OF TIMES 
A MINUTE ! your CAR MAY BE TRAVELING 60 MILES PER HOUR 


CHAINS KEEP SOUND AND SCENE IN 
PERFECT SYNCHRONIZATION. THIS (S ONE 
EXAMPLE OF THE MANY EXACTING TASKS 

DONE BY THESE FAMOUS CHAINS. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BorG & BECK 


BUT YOU FEEL NO VIBRATION. THAT'S BECAUSE TINY SPRINGS INSIDE 
THE CLUTCH ACT AS VIBRATION DAMPENERS ~-- CONTRIBUTE TO 
YOUR RIDING PLEASURE. THESE VITAL SPRINGS 
ARE A BORG-WARNER DEVELOPMENT. 


+ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « 


CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL - LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT +» MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 
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Less for Others, More for the U.S.? 


The Commerce Department confirmed 
last week with cold figures what foreign 
traders already knew far too well: The 
United States’ export boom had _ been 
punctured. July exports had fallen tc 
$1,150,000,000, a drop of 7 per cent on the 
heels of a 13 per cent decline in June. The 
flow of United States goods abroad had 


fallen $270,000,000 a month below the 
May peak. 
The downtrend would continue, said 


Washington. Commerce Department ex- 
peris estimated that if Congress voted no 
new dollar credits, exports would soon be 
down to a level of $800,000,000 a month, 
more than a third below the average for 
the first six months of the year. 

The strain on foreign dollar resources 
was vividly shown by a Commerce Depart- 
ment study. United States exports of goods 
and services in the second quarter of 1947 
reached a new peacetime peak of $5,300,- 
000,000. In the same quarter imports of 
goods and services came to only $2,000,- 


What effect a one-third cut in exports 
would have on the United States economy 
made some experts gloomy. But the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York thought 
the dark cloud had a silver lining. “Ex- 
port demands have prolonged and intensi- 
fied shortages and boosted prices,” the 
bank noted in its September letter. “Con- 
versely, relaxat-on of the export pressure 
will produce a more normal and _ orderly 
situation. Domestic needs will be better 
supplied in cases where shortages are still 
present.” 


NETWORKS: 
ABC Upswing 
Charles (Bud) Barry, the American 


Broadcasting Co.’s 36-year-old vice presi- 
dent in charge of programs and television, 
last week donned his huckster’s sports 
jacket and set out for Hollywood. 

The obvious purpose of Barry’s visit was 








ao 


IMPORTS: 


Width of arrows indicates proportionate 
value of U. S. exports and imports 


fer the month of June, 1947. 





clipped many radio advertising budgets 
last spring, ABC’s billings were running a 
hair’s breadth ahead of last year. Mutual’s 
time sales had dipped 15 per cent, CBS's 
4 per cent, and even prestige-heavy NBC 
had slipped 3 per cent. 

Two years ago ABC had been unable to 
coax a big-name Hollywood star onto its 
network at any price. Even lesser luminar- 
ies considered the ABC network dangerous 
to their prestige. A year ago the only 
box-office names the network could mus- 
ter were its two spectacular newscasters— 
Walter Winchell and Drew Pearson. This 
fall its line-up would include Bing Crosby, 
Henry Morgan, Lionel Barrymore, Abbott 
and Costello, and Paul Whiteman. And if 
Bud Barry beckoned with the greenbacks, 
other big-timers now would show little 
reluctance in taking them. 

Behind ABC’s rise to fortune was a 
large-framed, grayhaired man with promi- 
nent features and a persistent, unscratch- 
able itch for trying something new. Edward 
J. Noble, after making untold millions out 
of Life Savers, in 1940 bought station 
WMCA in New York. But when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission insisted 


that NBC sell its Blue Network, Noble 








N. Y. Times 


An excess of exports to every trading area is drying up foreign dollar resources, ending U.S. export boom 


000,000. The excess of exports—$3,300,- 
000,000—had been financed partly by loan 
funds of $1,600,000,000. The remainder— 
$1,700,000,000—had been squeezed from 
fast-dwindling dollar reserves. 

To cut off the flow of United States 
goods which other nations badly needed 
but which were nonetheless forcing them 
into international bankruptcy, barriers 
were rising high and fast. In a dollar- 
saving drive Australia last week banned 
the import of 32 categories of goods, 
including washing machines, tires, tubes, 
and many types of paper. Canada, it was 
predicted, would also have to take similar 
measures in the near future. 
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to put the finishing touches on the new 
Abbott and. Costello show which will 
jon ABC’s Wednesday-night listening 
line-up Oct. 1. But there was little doubt 
Barry would also cast a roving eye on 
other Hollywood talent. 

By diligent hustling, ABC, one of the 
lean diners at the network table, was 
growing fatter. In only fours years of life, 
its billings had jumped 157 per cent. 
Gross time sales of $24,350,000 in the 
first seven months of 1947 were still well 
behind NBC’s total of $37,600,000 and 
CBS’s $34,300,000, though far ahead of 
Mutual’s $13,000,000. But ABC was mov- 
ing up. Despite an economy drive which 


dropped WMCA and plunged heavily by 
buying NBC’s junior chain in October 
1943. The price was $8,000,000 cash. 

Life Saver Dollars: What Noble got 
for his Life Saver dollars was a fighting 
chance. NBC and CBS already had the 
country’s best stations sewed up. The 
Blue Network represented NBC’s weaker 
stations, its cultural programs, and_ its 
free-for-nothing community chest and Red 
Cross appeals. The only big Hooperating 
names thrown into the deal were Wir- 
chell and Pearson, both of whom, some 
suspected, were a little rich for NBC’s 
conservative taste. 

One valuable asset acquired in the pur- 
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THE POWER. OF 1 MAN INCREASED 64 TIMES 


to Lower the 


One man now can do in half an hour the work 
formerly done by four men in eight hours. A 
64 to 1 saving. 

This results from an invention by Dresser 
Industries, through its member company, Kobe, 
Inc. An oil well pump which brings itself to the 
surface for servicing! This saves the cost of pulling 
from 3,000 to 10,000 feet of pipe and later running 
that same pipe back in the well. 

The cost of periodically pulling up an ordinary 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry — 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


Costs of Oil 


pump from the bottom of a well is about 25% of 
total pumping costs. The new Kobe pump wipes 
out this expense. Skeptics please note—figures 
given are very, very conservative. Write for specific 
data and records of Kobe Free Type Pumping. 
New, spectacular engineering on behalf of the 
several industries it serves—such as this labor- 
saving pump for oil producers—is the specialty 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Whittier, Calif. 





Connersville, Ind. 
PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 











STACEY BROS. Gos Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
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Century of Progress 

New Discoveries 
Peak Demand 
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Here is the Cinderella industry 
of America. 

Chemica!s—where miracle mak- 
ing is a production-line job, where 
change is the standard tempo of 
operation. 

To keep pace with its new prod- 
ucts and new processes... to know 
which of them will affect tomor- 
row’s earnings reports .. . an in- 
vestor has to know his way around. 

Our new study “CHEMICALS” 
aims to provide much of the vital 
information he needs about new 
discoveries and new markets as 
well as about the more orthodox 
problems which every business 
finds critical today: supply and 
demand, costs and prices. “CHEM- 
ICALS” reviews the development of 
a field that vitally affects all in- 
dustry, has changed our whole way 
of living. 

Here, too, investors will find in- 
dividual studies of 30 companies, 
a one-page thumbnail sketch of 26 
others, with charts, and a summary 
of the favorable and unfavorable 

factors affecting the industry. 

You may have a copy of this 
typical, exhaustive MLPF&B sur- 
vey without cost. Just ask for 

“CHEMICALS”. Address: 
Department S-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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Though still only third, Woods and Noble can afford to grin 


chase was NBC’s even-tempered, ace sales- 
man Mark Woods, then only 41 but a radio 
executive with long experience and a keen 
knowledge of network costs and operations. 
From president of the Blue, Woods became 
president of ABC. 

Later Noble added another youngster, 
ABC executive president Robert E. Kint- 
ner, a former Washington columnist, who 
this week will celebrate his 38th birthday. 
The 65-year-old Noble gave his youthful 
staff a free hand in building up the net- 
work, reserving to himself the role of a 
dissatisfied listener and critic. His ever- 
lasting complaint: “Our billings are far 
behind the leaders. Our station coverage 
is nowhere near as good. Give me ten 
clear channel stations, let me spot them 
where I want to, and [ll give you 250 
others. Programs on the other networks 
are far superior to ours.” 

Woods tackled the problem by starting 
to add stations in major market areas and 
encouraging them to improve their facili- 
ties. At the same time he began to develop 
new programs, a function which the major 
networks had long since abandoned to the 
advertising agencies. 

Programs by American: Woods 
figured that if he could create good shows, 
and prove their appeal, he could get the 
advertisers, And if ABC developed a show 
itself, it could keep the advertiser from 
moving the program to one of the larger 
networks as soon as it gained real pepu- 
larity. This was a bitter lesson which ABC 
had learned with Duffy’s Tavern. 


Noble and Woods also felt radio was 
being hurt by the high-priced packages 
which many advertising agencies offered 
to advertisers. Noble insisted that a pro- 
gram with a Hooperating of 2 or 3 might 

* actually be a better advertising buy than 
an expensive variety show with a rating of 
20 or better. The cheaper, less popular 
show might nevertheless deliver more lis- 
teners for the advertiser’s dollar. 

By June 1946, the painstaking process of 
building the network showed startling re- 
sults. The Louis-Conn fight, broadcast 
over ABC’s enlarged network of 195 sta- 
tions as compared with its original 160, 
showed a phenomenal Hooperating of 
67.8, the highest ever for a single network. 
ABC had proved an important point for 
potential advertisers: If they had a good 
show, ABC could provide the audience. 

Fresh and Canned: Then came 
ABC’s biggest break. Bing Crosby, tired 
of meeting weekly radio engagements, 
wanted to produce a transcribed show. 
While NBC and CBS, with Strict bans 
against canned productions, remained aloof, 
ABC grabbed off its first big-name variety 
show. It sold Phileo Corp. a Wednesday- 
night spot for Crosby’s new transcribed 
broadcast. 

To follow Crosby, ABC’s program de- 
partment came up with a new package of 
its own, The Henry Morgan Show. When 
Morgan turned out to be the comedy find 
of the year, ABC’s entry into the big time 
was assured. 

Since then ABC’s program department 
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has been running in high. Its noteworthy 
achievements include a five-year contract 
with Abbott and Costello, the first big 
comedy show to be sponsored on a coop- 
erative basis, and Paul Whiteman’s net- 
work disk-jockey show, which was sold to 
four sponsors for $5,200,000, the largest 
single time sale in radio history. 


RAILROADS: 


Demands by the Carload 


The six members of the railroad arbi- 
tration board had sat in daily session 
through one of Chicago’s most sweltering 
Augusts. Over Labor Day week end, they 
met, shirt-sleeved and limp-collared, in 
the Blackstone Hotel and shifted a 3-foot 
pile of records offered by railroad and 
union spokesmen. The next day, their 
chairman, Dr. William Leiserson, an- 
nounced the decision: a 1514-cent hourly 
pay raise for the 1,000,000 nonoperating 
workers—clerks, telegraphers, mainte- 
nance workers, and shopmen—on_ the 
country’s 130 Class I railroads. 

The award drew quick squawks from 
both sides. George E. Leighty of St. Louis, 
chairman of the emploves conference com- 
mittee, grumbled that the 20-cent hourly 
raise the seventeen unions had asked was 
the “absolute minimum” needed to offset 
climbing living costs. But he said the men 
would take the 1514-cent award. 

Railroad spokesmen estimated the raise 
would increase payroll costs $438.340.000 
a vear. With net income for the first half 
of 1947 at $204,000,000, railroad execu- 
tives predicted that the wage boost would 
absorb a full year’s entire net revenues. 
The carriers already had petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
17 per cent freight-rate increase. Last Fri- 
day, they raised this request by 10 per 
cent, bringing to 27 per cent the total in- 
crease sought. Pending completion of the 
hearings, the railroads sought an im- 
mediate rate increase of 10 per cent to 
enable them to survive a “financial emer- 
gency.” 

And the carriers faced still higher costs. 
Executives of the Big Five operating 
brotherhoods were meeting to discuss a 
wage demand for their members too. 


MEAT: 


Slicing It Thinner 


The steaks were the kind of gourmets 
dream about—+ pounds of expertly broiled, 
3-inch-thick AA prime beef tenderloin. The 
occasion was the American Meat Insti- 
tute’s annual Chicago banquet in the 
Stevens Hotel. But the faces of the 1,800 
guests—mostly officials of 350 major meat- 
packing firms—were long despite the juicy 
perfection of their choicest product. The 
institute’s marketing department had just 
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IF your car feels like té. its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 








THAT cysuioNy FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MaRray, 


Marfak’s not an ordinary lubricant — no throwing in the towel 
after a couple of hundred miles of driving. A Marfak job pro- 
tects chassis wear points and fights friction for 1,000 miles and 
more! The “cushiony” driving and smooth handling ease you 
get is sure proof that Marfak sticks to the job longer. Applied 
by chart, never by chance. Ask ~ 

your Texaco Dealer to give your 
car that “Marfak feeling” today. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES | 








Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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given them the cold facts on the 1948 meat 
outlook: Because of this year’s corn fail- 
ure, volume would be considerably lower. 
The average American, the institute pre- 
dicted, would eat 148 pounds of meat next 
year, compared with this year’s 158. He 
would eat 20 per cent less lamb and mut- 
ton, 10 per cent less pork, 7 per cent less 
veal, and just slightly less beef. 


OIL: 


Who Gets the Pipe? 


The oil industry last week was engaged 
in the Battle of the Steel Pipe. 

Throwing a block at one of their big 
competitors’ most cherished projects—a 
1,030-mile, 30- and 31-inch oil pipeline 
across the Arabian peninsula—the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America 
asked the Commerce Department to reject 
the Arabian American Oil Co.’s application 
for a license to export 40,000 tons of steel 
pipe. In a letter to Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman, the independents contended 
that. pipe was. all scarce and was 
needed at home to avert an expected oil 
shortage this winter. 

Aramco—jointly owned by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and the Texas Co., 
which are soon to be joined by Jersey 
Standard and Socony-Vacuum as partners 
—sharply retorted it was looking to the 
future good of the nation. By 1949, said 
its officials, the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
should be able to carry 300,000 bar- 
rels of oil daily from Saudi Arabian 
fields to the Mediterranean. This oil, 
Aramco declared, would provide a 
“major step toward easing the pres- 
ent oil shortage around the world. 
including the United States.” 

Secretary Harriman was expected 
to act. on Aramco’s application 
within ten days. It was believed that. 
for strategic and defense reasons, the 
State Department, the Army, and 
the Navy would urge that Aramco 
be given the go-ahead. 


too 


LABOR: 


For Want of a Train 


With industry plagued “by ‘steel 
shortages, a wildcat strike last week 
cut the nation’s daily finished steel 
output by 16,000 tons—enough to 
make 8,000 automobiles. 

The strikers were 1.800 engineers 
and firemen on the Union Railroad, 
the 255-mile line which services the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s four 
giant Pittsburgh area producers— 
the Duquesne, Clairton, Homestead, 
and Braddock steel plants. The 
Union Railroad, like Carnegie-IIli- 


nois, is a subsidiary of U.S. Steel. 
The strike, which was called to 
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protest “an accumulation of grievances,” 
compelled immediate banking of 18 of 19 
blast furnaces and 101 of 108 open hearth 
furnaces. 

At Washington, the National Mediation 
Board branded the walkout “strictly an 
outlaw performance.” In Cleveland, Al- 
vanley Johnston, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and A. F. 
Whitney, head of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, concurred. They  dis- 
patched representatives to Pittsburgh to 
“find out the facts and get the men back 
on the job.” 

With steel users on_a hand-to-mouth 
basis, the strike would cause widespread 
layofis among Carnegie-IIlinois customers, 
even if it were settled quickly. And C. R. 
Cox, president of Carnegie-Ilinois, was not 
optimistic over prospects of a speedy 
settlement. “It is our understanding,” he 
said, “that many of the demands are 
regarded as unreasonable and others not 
readily susceptible of solution.” 


Mediator-in-Chief 


A 6-foot-7-inch 71-year-old executive 
eased himself into a new red-leather office 
chair in Washington last week. The man 
was Cyrus S. Ching; his office was director 
of the new Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service; his job, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was to try to mediate labor 
disputes that might “cause a substantial 
interruption of commerce.” As industrial- 


FARMERS. 
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European 

No Middleman: [n Newark, N.J., the 
South Jersey local of the Farmers Union 
sells produce directly to union workers 
front of Westinghouse’s meter divi- 
sion, which employes all union personnel. 


relations chief for United States Rubber, 
Ching earned a reputation as an enlight- 
ened and successful labor negotiator. His 
experience taught him caution. After tak- 
ing his oath of office, Ching warned: 
“There will be no miracles.” 


CO-OPS: 


Probe and Politics 


To supporters of the cooperative move- 
ment, last week’s report of the House 
Small Business Committee was an infuri- 
ating document. It charged that Greenbelt 
Consumer Services, Inc., a consumer co- 
operative in Greenbelt, Md., had_ paid 
“less than 30 per cent of the Federal in- 
come and excess-profit taxes it would have 
paid had it been a private corporation.” 

From 1940 through 1946, the report 
showed, Greenbelt Consumer Services had 
a total net income of $163,821. On this, 
however, the co-op had claimed patronage 
refunds to customers of $88,689, paying 
Federal income tax on only $75,132. A 
corporation, the study noted, would have 
had to pay tax on the entire net income. 

“When such patronage refunds are paid 
in stock,” continued the report, “ .. . they 
can be retained by the consumer coopera- 
tive for purposes of expansion . . . tax free.” 

Cooperative spokesmen were enraged. 
“The committee apparently — believes,” 
charged Greenbelt Consumer Services, 
“that other private businesses cannot de- 
duct refunds made to customers in 
this manner .. . Many private busi- 
nesses do make such refunds and do 
deduct them from their income.” An 
example cited by Greenbelt: R. H. 
Macy’s 1 per cent refund to all its 
deposit-account customers who make 
purchases of more than $100 a year. 

What particularly irked the co- 
operatives was the fact that the 
same House committee last spring 
had given consumer cooperatives a 
clean bill of health as “subject to all 
the taxes normally assessed against 
comparable noncooperative organi- 
zations.” At that time, however, the 
committee had been under the chair- 
manship of Wright Patman, Texas 
Democrat. Now, with Missouri Re- 
publican Walter C. Ploeser in the 
saddle, the co-ops were feeling an 
unfriendly spur. 

Last week, the indignant reaction 
to Ploeser’s inquiry had Republican 
leadership worried. Letters had been 
pouring into Republican headquar- 
ters from state and county chairmen 
complaining against Ploeser’s tactics. 
In New York, where Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey draws many a vote from 
co-op members, his advisers were re- 
ported uneasy about the situation. 
And Carroll Reece, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, whose job it is to 
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Pick it from the rainbow. You 
can make aluminum products 
just about any color you wish. 
Not painted. Not lacquered or 
enameled on the surface. Color- 
ed coatings are actually formed 
from the metal itself and will 
not chip off or peel. 

Colored aluminum is a brain 


child of Alcoa Research. Nature provides aluminum 
with a hard, glass-like surface of aluminum oxide, less 
than a millionth of an inch thick. Experimenting with 
this oxide film, Alcoa scientists discovered how to make 
it thicker and more resistant to abrasion. 


WHAT COLOR ALUMINUM DO YOU WANT? 


e Another example of the leadership 
in aluminum technology that has made 
ALCOA ... Aluminum Company of 
America ... the best source of the best 
quality aluminum for every purpose. 





They also found it had pores; 
billions of them to a square 
inch. ‘These pores could be im- 
pregnated with dyes. Presto, 
colored aluminum! 

You have probably seen 
colored aluminum often and 
didn’t know it. In compacts, 


cigarette cases, buttons, fishing 


reels, goggles, name plates, or handles like those above. 
It has many uses and is attractive. If you’re a manu- 
facturer, maybe you'll think ot some to make yourself. 

Be glad to help you. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA,’ 
2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 55 cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA ....... aruminum 
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Cutting heavy armor plate in deep and 
salty water—or bridge steel at the swift 
and muddy bottom of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi—is tricky business. In such un- 
derwater operations, hydrogen—another 
NCG industrial gas—is substituted for 
the acetylene of the dry-land oxy-acet- 
ylene process, and radically different 
apparatus and procedures must be used 
to meet the special conditions of sub- 
marine pressures, currents and darkness 
.. But even such an out-of-the-ordinary 
application of flame cutting is routine in 
the NCG organization. True, meeting a 
new challenge is always stimulating to 
NCG technicians, but it is no longer an 
innovation. NCG grew up with weld- 
ing. NCG helped industry put to work 
the miracle production twins of oxy- 
acetylene cutting and electric arc weld- 
ing—has watched this wonder team cut 
costs and time, meanwhile making prod- 
ucts that are lighter, stronger, better and 
better-looking. NCG’s Shield-O-Matic 
continuous are welding for production, 
and NCG’s new portable Sureweld D.C. 
arc welder (the lightest ever built) for 
maintenance—are setting new records 
in efficiency and speed.... Your prob- 
lem, too, may well find a ready answer 
in NCG’s wide and deep experience with 
industries both large and small. Prob- 
ably there already exists in the complete 
NGG line that spans all welding needs, a 
tool that can do your job faster, simpler, 
better... NCG operates 73 manufac- 
turing plants and a vast network of hun- 
dreds of independent NCG distributors 
and warehouse stocks to serve you. 
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NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 840 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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BUSINESS 


round up the farm vote for 1948, was not 
comforted by a telegram from the National 
Association of Cooperatives. It charged 
that the committee’s investigation “ap- 
pears to be a planned, partisan attack on 
American cooperatives.” 

With Truman’s popularity on the rise, 
the Democrats, at least, believed Ploeser 
would soon be asked to “lay off.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Rubber: The Commerce Department 
announced that it would soon scrap con- 
trols on the use of natural rubber, ex- 
cept in auto tires and tubes and some 
latex products. 

Farmers: Cash farm receipts for the 
first eight months of 1947 reached $17,- 
400,000,000, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported last week. Because of higher 
prices, payments were running 21 per 
cent ahead of the record 1946 levels. 

Advertising: Midwesterners will soon 
see blimps carrying nighttime advertising 
displays, until now confined to the East 
and West Coasts. Continental Baking 
Co. will shows its large blimp in eighteen 
cities in the Youngstown-Minneapolis-St. 
Louis area by December. With the aid of 
two 30-foot portable mooring masts. Con- 
tinental plans to cover the nation’s major 
cities within the next twelve months. 

Freight: United Air Lines announced 
its intention to reduce by one-third the 
air freight rates’ on eleven commodities 
between the nation’s five largest cities 
Oct. 5 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Executives: The Peirce Wire Re- 
corder Corp. of Evanston, Ill., has devel- 
oped a wire recorder for office use. An 
hour’s dictation can be recorded on a 
single wire spool, which may be replayed 
as many as a thousand times. ~ 

For Homes: A water-solvent wall paint 
that will dry without odor in half an hour 
and can be scrubbed immediately has been 
announced by the Shawinigan Products 
Corp. of New York. The new plastic 
paint contains a synthetic resin instead 
of drying oils. 

For Travelers: A vending machine to 
sell disposable tooth brushes is being made 
by the One-Use Tooth Brush Corp., of 
Van Nuys, Calif. A 10-cent packet supplies 
the brush and tooth powder. 

For Shoppers: A standardized 27- 


inch-wide electric stairway with a 221,-. 


foot rise has been designed for small and 
medium stores by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. The lighter, smaller stairway 
will carry 4,000 people an hour and is 
claimed to cost 30 per cent less than other 
models of similar capacity. 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 


































person,” 


Harvester Company 


Building good will . . . introducing 
new products ... . making out-of- 
season demonstrations . . . instruct- 
ing in product maintenance and serv- 
icing—International Harvester 
Company does all these things suc- 
cessfully with motion pictures. 
Thirty-six years of experience have 
proved to IH that motion pictures 
are amazingly effective in reaching 
the minds of the millions—convinc- 
ingly and at low cost. 


Latest of about 40 IH sound mov- 
ies now in active use is ‘‘County 
Fair,” a 22-minute sound film in 
full color which entertains while it 
supports the firm’s two sponsored 
4-H Club contests in field crops and 
frozen foods. More than 100 prints 
of this film were busy all last winter 
at “Family Parties’—evening en- 
tertainments by IH dealers for local 
farm families. 


Thirty-two Filmosounds 
insure fine projection 


Like hundreds of experienced sound 
film users, IH knows that no film 
program can be fully successful with- 
out fine sound and picture repro- 
duction. That’s why this commercial 
film pioneer recently bought 32 new 





at an infinitesimal cost per 
says International 


Bell « "sein 


Since ~ the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood ant the World 





Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm 
sound film projectors. 


Why Filmosounds excel 


In their sound and picture quality 
and in their lasting dependability, 
Filmosounds refiect a rich heritage 

. Bell & Howell’s forty years of 
experience in supplying Hollywood’s 
most exacting equipment needs. 
Filmosounds are easy to operate, 
too. And they offer built-in protec- 
tion for valuable films. Those are a 
few of many reasons why Filmo- 
sounds are widely accepted as the 
standard of quality in sound film 
projectors. 


Write for this FREE BOOKLET 


““Movies Go to Work” tells how to 
make motion pictures serve you 
profitably—in training and inspir- 
ing salesmen, in schooling factory 
workers, in selling, and in improv- 
ing personnel relations. 
Write for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7132 
McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches 
in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington,“ 
D.C., ‘and London. 


Precision-Made by 


strikes the 


modern note 


in water coolers 


e Today you can be as particular 
as you please about the water cooler 
you buy. You can demand the high 
efficiency developed by post-war 
engineering . . . substantial econ- 
omy in operation ...and an attrac- 
tive appearance that will harmonize 
with modern furnishings. 

Sunroc has combined these three 
features in its new electric bottle 
cooler, Model US7B2, now ready 
for immediate delivery at $225, 
F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 

This streamlined unit, with a 
capacity of three gallons per hour, 
is the product of skilled designing 
and precise craftsmanship. The 
compressor is hermetically sealed. 
Generous quantities of stainless 
steel guard against 
corrosion. The 
operating cost 
is small. 

Write Dept. 
NW-9, Sunroc 
RefrigerationCo., 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 






Walle i RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


““SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... .acool drink of water” 
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Why Not Also Capital Day? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


NION politicians chose the Labor 

Day week end this year to let 
loose a Niagara of nonsense. William 
Green, president of the AFL, denounced 
the Taft-Hartley Act as “the most op- 
pressive . . . the most offensive and 
most reprehensible law ever enacted 
against the nation’s workers.” He neg- 
lected to submit a bill of 
particulars. Is the worker 
oppressed by the provision 
making it an unfair labor 
practice for a union as well 
as an employer to “restrain 
or coerce” him in the exer- 
cise of his bargaining rights? 
Is he oppressed by the provi- 
sion requiring his written 
consent for a check-off of 
union dues? Or by the ban on 
excessive initiation fees? Or by the 
requirement that the union officials dis- 
close how their union is run? Or is it 
perhaps merely the union bosses who 
resent these curbs? 

“We believe industrial peace can be 
promoted,” continued Mr. Green, 
“through . . . collective bargaining con- 
tracts . . . which we hold sacred and 
inviolate.” Then why object to the 
Taft-Hartley provisions holding unions 
as well as employers legally responsible 
for living up to these contracts? 


HILIP Murray, president of the CIO, 
r competed with Mr. Green in lash- 
ing out against the “infamous” Taft- 
Hartley Act. Mr. Murray is worried 
about the way workers are being 
“squeezed economically” by higher liv- 
ing costs and “smaller and smaller pur- 
chasing power.” He wants to restore 
price control. That price control always 
reduces and distorts production, and 
that in the long run it cannot be made 
to work at all without wage control, 
are among the little details about which 
Mr. Murray never bothers his pretty 
head. But it is about time someone told 
him the elementary facts about “shrink- 
ing purchasing power” and the “eco- 
nomic squeeze.” 

The figures of the Department of 
Commerce show that purchasing power 
in this country is higher than any levels 
ever reached before in our history. And 
the figures of the Department of Labor 
reveal that while living costs had risen 
by June of this year 57 per cent since 
1935-39, average weekly wages in man- 





ufacturing industries had risen in the 
same period by 120 per cent. Whoever 
is being “squeezed” compared with his 
pre-war status, it is not the average 
American factory worker. 

President Truman also made his Labor 
Day statement. “Good labor relations,” 
he decided, “cannot be brought about 

: by legislation.” He called for 
a “minimum amount of reg- 
ulatory law.” This was strik- 
ingly similar to Mr. Murray’s 
statement that management 
and labor can settle their 
problems “without need of 
coercion, force, and _ legisla- 
tion.” But this seems a rather 
belated discovery. Neither 
Mr. Murray nor Mr. Truman 
objected to “legislation” when 
it was directed solely against the em- 
ployer. Only when the Taft-Hartley 
Act made some attempt to place upon 
unions duties and responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their expanded legal 
rights and privileges did this outcry 
against “legislation” come from the self- 
styled “pro-labor” ranks. 

And one wonders about the consist- 
ency and sincerity of this outery against 
“legislation” when it is accomplished by 
a plea by the labor leaders and the 
President for a further increase in min- 
imum wage rates—in other words, for 
still more legislation, for a further sub- 
stitution of government coercion for 
competition or collective bargaining. 
The simple truth is that nothing would 
jolt union leadership in this country 
more than a simple repeal of the “in- 
famous” Taft-Hartley “slave labor” law. 
What union officialdom really wants is 
to restore the one-sided Wagner Act 
and turn the government once again 
into a union-organizing agency. 


7 criticisms should end on a 
constructive note. Why not set 
aside the Monday following Labor Day 
as Capital Day? Why not devote at 
least one day to pointing out the impor- 
tance of profits as a means of guiding 
output and encouraging capital ac- 
cumulation and investment, and to em- 
phasizing the importance of investment 
for providing new jobs, increasing pro- 
duction and raising wages? Labor Day 
reminds us that capital depends on 
labor. Capital Day could remind us 
that labor depends no less on capital. 
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F arsighted businessmen recognize that in the years ahead the 
great diversity of opportunity in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois will allow their employes to continue the kind of 


work they have chosen...to live where and as they like...to 
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play and relax as they like. That is one reason why so many 
new industries are locating here. 

You are invited to write for details on the many industrial, 
residential and recreational advantages of this area, as they 


specifically apply to you or your business. 


Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The "Great Central Market” e Food Producing and Processing 
Center e Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government 
Good Living © Good Services for Tax Dollar « Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
This area has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order. 
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From ‘‘One God: The Ways We Worship Him’’ by Florence Mary Fitch (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 
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Judaism’s first five Scripture books, the Torah, are honored and cherished in synagogues by all Jews 


A Jew on Judaism 


What forces bind the Jewish people to- 
gether? What basic elements have served 
as common denominators of Judaism 
through centuries of peace and _persecu- 
tion, hope and despair? 

As the High Holy Days begin with Rosh 
Hashanah, the Jewish New Year, on Sept. 
15, Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
Jews all prepare to restate and reexamine 
their religious beliefs. Praising Jehovah’s 
name, they will once more cry to Him for 
mercy and forgiveness as the solemn festi- 
vals close Sept. 24 with Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement. And Christian and 
Jew alike will marvel at the faith which 
has outlived medieval ghetto and modern 
concentration camp. 

For believing Jews and for those indif- 
ferents who are “heart in, head out”—as 
well as for Christians who want to under- 
stand their Jewish brethren—Rabbi Mil- 
ton Steinberg of the. Park Avenue Syna- 
gogue has written a new book, published 
this week in time for the Holy Days. 
Titled “Basic Judaism,”* this small and 
readable volume seeks to explain the char- 
acteristics common to all of Judaism, “the 
design that is discernible no matter where 
a cross section is taken.” The 43-year-old 
rabbi is well qualified for his self-assigned 
task of impartiality. A Conservative Jew, 
in this book he looks equally to the right 
and left of modern Israel to find the great 
streams of common thought which have 
pulsed for four thousand years. 

The Glory of Israel: The greatest 
bond of all Jews is the Torah, the first five 
books of Scripture, for, as Rabbi Steinberg 
says, “Judaism is a book religion.” Tradi- 
tionalist and modernist may interpret it 
differently, but the Torah holds the place 
of honor in every synagogue and temple. 

Rabbi Steinberg outlines mutual Jewish 











*Basic JupaisM. By Milton Steinberg. 172 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 
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beliefs in one God, as exemplified by the 
moral man who is also responsible to God 
for the moral society, and Jewish prac- 
tices, institutions, and future hopes. His 
four-page summary on the oneness of God 
is actually an excellent short history of 
Judah’s fight to preserve this belief. “God 
is one,” he says, not many (polytheism) , 
not twa: (dualistic Zoroastrianism), not 
three (Christianity), not none (modern 
atheism). As far as Christianity was con- 
cerned, Jews could never accept it because 
to them, says the rabbi, “all men reflect 
God’s nature and are His children. The 
suggestion that any single human being 
might be God Himself they spurned as 
blasphemy.” The looked-for Jewish Mes- 
siah will be only human. 

Jesus the Imperfeet: Of particular 
interest to non-Jewish readers is Rabbi 
Steinberg’s section called “Judaism on 
Jesus.” Many Christians may find its 
frankness offensive. According to Dr. 
Steinberg, Jesus “propounded no ethical 
doctrine in which the Jewish Tradition 
had not anticipated him . The very 
phrases of the Sermon on the Mount can 
be paralleled one by one from the Jewish 
devotional literature of his time. . .” 

Furthermore, the rabbi writes, “Juda- 
ism is jarred by the world-weariness he 
displayed, his indifference to social affairs 
and day-by-day living.” Jesus, he adds, 
“was capable of bursts of ill-temper” as 
when he cursed the fig tree “for not yield- 
ing fruit to appease his hunger, though it 
was not the fruit-bearing season” (Mark 
11:12-14, 20-24). “And he was intem- 
perate in his condemnation of the scribes 
and Pharisees, most of whom were thor- 
oughly honest and dedicated men.” 

How, then, do Jews accept Jesus? Tra- 
ditionally, Rabbi Steinberg says, as “nei- 
ther God, nor uniquely His son, nor the 
Messiah, nor a moral prophet, nor even 
an impeccable human being,” but as “a 
great man, a gifted and exalted teacher.” 


Furor With Father 


First the Catholic’ National Legion of 
Decency condemned “Black Narcissus,” 
the J. Arthur Rank film about missionary 
nuns (NEWswEEK, Aug. 25). Then from 
New York on Aug. 29, the Protestant Mo- 
tion Picture Council also criticized the 
picture—but surprisingly assailed “Life 
With Father” (Warner Brothers) as well. 
Blaming both movies for “grave distor- 
tions of religious life,” the council, which 
represents all Protestant denominations, 
deplored “the use of so serious a matter 
as baptism as a major comic theme in 
‘Life With Father’.” (The Legion of De- 
cency gave “Father” a rating of “unob- 
jectionable for adults.”’) 

Criticism of the picture apparently 
came too late for The Churchman 
(Episcopal) and The Commonweal (Cath- 
olic). Both publications carried full-page 
“Father” ads in their current issues. 


Bottle Babies 


For 31 years, the Methodist Board of 
Temperance has denounced the evils of 
drink and fought the prohibition battle 
through The Clip Sheet, published in 
Washington, D.C. In the Aug. 25 Clip 
Sheet, the board reported treachery in its 
own back yard: “The Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District of Columbia has ruled 
that minors may drink in saloons,” if 
adults buy the drinks. 

“Why don’t the saloons keep a supply 
of nipples for the parents to put on the 
bottles?” The Clip Sheet demanded. “It 
would be a nice thing also for the saloon- 
keepers to inaugurate a baby-buggy serv- 
ice. They could send the drunken babies 
home in nice rubber-tired baby-buggies 
instead of having them flop all around on 
mother’s shoulder, or . . . dragged home 
by the feet after daddy has been moder- 
ately drinking.” 
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“Don’t worry, this 





Your insurance man can save you money on 
Parcel Post shipments. Whether your company 
mails hundreds of Parcel Post packages a day... 
or only a couple a week... you'll save plenty 
when you arrange to insure each one right in 
your own shipping room. You'll save in time 
and money ... and how they both add up! 


No more standing in line at the Post Office! No 
more duplicate records to check! Simply detach 
a coupon from the handy Parcel Post Insurance 
Coupon Book—enclose it with your merchandise, 
or attach it to the invoice. The brief entry on 
the coupon stub serves as both insurance and 
shipping records. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and 
marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which meet the 
public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. 


Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


COMPANIES, Ailachklphia 





Insurance Company of North America © Indemnity Insurance Company of North America | ~~ 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Coupon covers the damage 





NORTH AMERICA 
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The cost? For example, just one nickel coupon 
insures a parcel valued up to $25.00...two cou- 
pons for values up to $50.00. Compare these 
costs with those that you are paying. 


‘Do you ship in large quantities? Find out about 


the “open” Parcel Post insurance policy for 
which you pay premiums monthly or quarterly 
—based on values of actual shipments made. 


Ask any Agent of the North America Companies 
—or your own Broker — about the convenience 
and savings of Parcel Post Insurance, which 
gives your mailed merchandise full protection. 








HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS 


Your own insurance 
man saves you money 
by well-planned pro- 
tection— by quick, effi- 
cient handling when 
= loss occurs. 




















For FAST RELIEF, 


help feed 
famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ Lame and stiff and achey from 
overexercise? There’s a time- 
proved way to ease that soreness 
fast! Just rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourishment. 
But rub those muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Then 
fresh invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Your stiff 
muscles loosen up — you feel like 
a different person! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—time-proved for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen ingre- 
dients from many lands. $1.25 
a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 














NEW... 


SPATULA KNIFE 











dy red Polystyrene 
handle. Order No, 
5 


P-54-R. ; BN 
50¢0' - — 


@ Hand spatula and knife in one; 
for paring and dicing 


vegeta- 
aping 
ain- 
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LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 


150 WALNUT ST., WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 














SPORTS 


BOXING: 


British Jim Crow 


Last winter Al Phillips, British and 
Empire featherweight champion, won a 
decision over Cliff Anderson, Negro boxer 
from British Guiana, although Anderson 
had floored him four times. Under Brit- 
ain’s boxing regulations, only fighters 
born of white parents could compete for 
a British title. 

A campaign waged by newspapers, ra- 
dio commentators, and Members of Par- 
liament achieved a change in the rules 
last week. Henceforth, the board of box- 
ing control said, title recognition can be 
won by any British subject whose father 
was a citizen living in the United King- 
dom at the time of the contestant’s birth. 
Cliff Anderson is still ineligible. 


HORSES: 


King of the Saddle 


Almost any topic related to the breeding 
and training of show horses for three- 
gaited, five-gaited, Tennessee walking, 
hunter, harness, and working-horse stakes 
can find an argument in Central Missouri, 
which flatly calls itself the saddle-horse 
capital of the world. But last week there 
was no argument at all about Stonewall 
King. 

Mayor Marvin Blackmore of Columbia 
proclaimed a “day” for him and gave him a 
floral key to the city. Gov. Phil Donnelly 
personally presented him with a_ floral 
blanket. Twenty-six of the horse’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren, worth a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars, were brought 
in from Texas and other distant points for 
the occasion. When he joined them in the 
ring at the Boone County Fair horse show, 
a capacity crowd of 3,000 stood up and 
cheered. 

Central Missourians insisted there hadn’t 
been anything like this in all saddle-horse 
history. They were just as sure the world 
had never seen the equal of Stonewall 
King. A 27-year-old sire, he has sons and 
daughters valued at more than $1,000,000 
and including many champions and grand 
champions. This year he serviced some 
200 mares by artificial insemination, 


FISHING: 


Tuna Title 


To a landlubber, the International Tuna 
Cup tournament last week might have 
seemed like just a big man’s way of ex- 
pensively exasperating or exhausting him- 
self. Although their ages ranged from 25 
to 70, the twenty contestants averaged a 
good 5 feet 11 inches in height and 190 
pounds in weight. Two of them owned 
sugar plantations; another was an oil mag- 
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Spee sheet 


... for smooth writing—rounded 
cylindrical point of extra hard 

14 kt. gold, one piece, inflexible 
... designed for any hand, any 
style of writing, any kind of paper 
... makes carbon copies... can’t 
bend, break or blot. 

Name? ... Inkograph ... best 
business pen ever made because it 
makes all writing easier, less tiring 
... and lasts for years! ... Better 
buy enough for your entire staff, 
too.... At all good stores... 
In five colors and black ... 
priced less than you’d 
guess ... 
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inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York City 13, N. Y. 











QUALITY 


Prompting the selection of Magnavox 
is the realization that the finest in 
radio-phonograph performance 
and styling is also the most eco- 
nomical investment. 14 superb 
models priced from $187 to $750. 
The Belvedere (illustrated) $465.00. 
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If dictation or its 
transcription is making 
you a slave to routine, 
preventing you from 
spreading your creative 
wings... write your 
declaration of 
independence 
electronically. 

The Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter... 
outstanding because 
of its Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action... 
subdues loud tones 
and strengthens soft 
ones ... makes sure 
that the exact words 
spoken are speedily 
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1847 THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNIAL 1947 





Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 


West Orange, New Jersey 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


PHONE EDIPHONE, YOUR CITY, WRITE THE ABOVE ADDRESS 





"i YEAR ROUND COMFORT 
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“| for Indoor People... 
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...With 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC FANS 


F “5 o’clock fatigue” hits your office, factory, store or shop, 
ahead of the clock, do something to stir things up. Start with 
the stagnant, muggy air. Keep air in motion to keep people in 
action. Ask your Emerson-Electric dealer to suggest the proper 
air-moving equipment to fit your particular needs, or write for 
free Folder No. 507 today! 














EXHAUST FANS —Power- BELT-DRIVE FANS. Forbig OSCILLATING FANS, 
ful, quiet, these fans air-moving jobs in all sturdily built, big 
force out dead air, ex- kinds of buildings, in- breeze capacity, 
cessive heat, odors and cluding attic installation quiet operation. Ideal 
steam. Built to last! in homes. Unusually quiet! for business or home. 








THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St.Louis 21, Mo, AI8 cincutarors in 
Favorites everywhere. 


EMERSON 225 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS-FANS —Giee— APPLIANCES 
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nate, and a couple were living in wealthy 
retirement. Traveling from the United 
States, Cuba, and several British Empire 
points, as they had, took both time and 
money. 

In a single day, 8 miles off the French- 
Canadian village of Wedgeport, N.S 
hundreds of tuna showed themselves above 
water as they chased a meal of herring. 
But John Manning, captain of the United 
States team and rated by some experts as 
the world’s best tuna angler, didn’t get 
a solitary strike in three days’ fishing, 
Tom Wheeler, captain of the British 
squad, got his first strike only five minutes 
before the event ended—and then had the 
seat ripped out of his pants. 

Julio Sanchez, captain of Cuba’s defend- 
ing champions and listed among. that 
country’s richest men, played a big one 
for eight hours and then lost it. Twice, a 
tuna was boated but couldn’t be counted 
because the contestant’s rod broke. 

In three days of trawling from daylight 
until 3:30 p.m., the Cubans caught six 
tuna, enough to retain the title against the 
Americans’ four, which in turn outpointed 
the British side’s four. They left no doubts 
that it was purely exciting fun for them. 
All fourteen fish, totaling 444 tons and 
worth 50 to 85 cents a pound retail, were 
given to the local fishing guides as tips. 
The biggest tips: an 871-pounder caught 
by J. Murray Holden of Shelburne, N.S., 
and an 801-pounder taken by Dr. Leon 
Storz of Worcester, Mass. 





BASEBALL: 


Scouts Out 


If the sources of baseball talent were 
drying up, as some people feared, the Na- 
tional Baseball Congress made a large- 
handed try at covering up the fact. The 
32 teams that assembled at Wichita, 
Kans., for the thirteenth national semi- 
professional championship tournament on 
Aug. 15 were the survivors of country- 
wide competition involving more than 
10,000 teams and 160,000 players. 

The squads came in by first-class train 
and plane. Instead of sleeping in the ball 
park, as one team did in 1936 after hitch- 
hiking from Howard, S. D., they had first- 
class hotel reservations waiting for them. 
They had a record $50,000 in prize money 
to shoot at this time, and a record 110,000 
persons sat in on the games between Aug. 
15 and Sept. 3 

Seventeen big-league scouts were on 
hand, looking for the likes of such tourna- 
ment alumni as Johnny Pesky, Dave 
Ferriss, Earl Johnson, Grady Hatton, 
Freddie Hutchinson, Rube Melton, Cecil 
Travis, and Ken Heintzelman. Some of 
the most prominent stuff they saw was 
too shopworn to affect the talk of a talent 
scarcity. Bill Brandt, who pitched a 4-2 
victory for the General Electrics at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (population 118,410) , against 
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the Coors Brewers of Golden, Colo. (pop- 
ulation 3,175), in the title play-off, spent 
three years with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
before the war. Roy Henshaw had pitched 
for four big-league clubs; Rip Radcliffe 
had played with three, and Benny McCoy 
had been with two. 

The biggest jack pot reported during 
the tournament was hit by another vet- 
eran: Les Webber, who is 30 years old 
and spent five seasons with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. He was given $25,000 for sign- 
ing a Cleveland contract after he pitched 
a three-hit shutout for Atwater, Calif., 
against Honolulu. 

Significantly, however, the average age 
of National Baseball Congress players 
this season was about 20, five years young- 
er than the prewar crop, and the scouts 
were convinced that the fresh stuff left 
baseball’s alarmists without a leg to stand 
on. Runt Marr, a bush-beater for the St. 
Louis Cardinals, summed up their ob- 
servations: “A very definite increase in 
better young ballplayers, compared to the 
supply of the last four seasons, has been 
evident this year. The position the majors 
are most worried about is catching, one 
of the quickest roads to a major-league 
career today. But all positions are looking 
greatly improved.” 

Backing up that view, the scouts signed 
an estimated 40-odd players before they 
left Wichita. 


Acme 


Nearly Perfect: Bill McCahan, 
rookie Athletics’ pitcher, auto- 
graphs score cards for fans after 
his 3-0, no-hit victory over the 
Senators Sept. 3. Only one man 
reached first base—on an error. 
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"He’s hidin’ a schoolbook 
behind that comic’’ 


It’s nothing to be ashamed of, Junior—to find a schoolbook in- 
teresting. Rand M¢Nally textbooks are as interesting and attrac- 
tive as your favorite story book. They bring you not dry facts but 
lively topics of current interest. 

Geography and history and science are vital and essential parts 
of daily living. The trick—so successfully accomplished in 
Rand M¢€Nally schoolbooks—is to arouse and sustain the pupil’s 
enthusiasm for learning about them. It’s surprising how much 
more can be taught to those who want to learn. 

Once aroused, the desire to learn must be satisfied with 
educationally sound materials. One of Rand M¢Nally’s contribu- 
tions to American education is the publication of schoolbooks 
that not only awaken the eager curiosity of their readers, but that 
satisfy it as well. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders + Tickets » Coupon Books 


Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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“THIS 1S THE OFFICE OF 
Jones, Jones and Jones... Drop 
in some time...drop in a dime 
...and park your parcels in these 
popular checking lockers...” 




















“ULL SAY THEY'RE POPULAR 


. . safe and convenient... my 
friends always look for lockers 
first!” 


Without hesitation people head 
for checking lockers first when 
burdened with parcels, luggage 
and extra wraps today... In 
railroad stations, bus stations, 
airports, theaters and stores— 
people check the easy way, the 
quick way, the modern way. 


—American Locker Company 


Your Check 


PEOPLE LOOK | 


FOR LOCKERS FIRST 
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The Admiral’s Wooing 


by JOHN LARDNER 


foo newest and probably the richest 
professional football season is get- 
ting under way with one major league 
pretending that the other does not 
exist. Without being very old, the Na- 
tional League is old enough to be 
stuffy. It is now pretty common talk 
around the N.L. that Bronko Nagur- 
ski, Red Grange, and Don 
Hutson came over on the 
Mayflower, with the help of 
a downfield blocker. 

It is quite a trick to walk 
with your nose so high in 
the air that you cannot see 
a large, busy outfit like the 
All-America Conference, but 
the National League has 
managed it up to date. It 
does not deny that it smells , 
the A.A.C. It just does not see it. 

A time will no doubt come, as it 
came in baseball, when the senior 
league will find it profitable to throw 
in with the junior league. Meanwhile, 
the N.L. is looking the other way and 
ignoring the rich, warm mating calls of 
Admiral Jonas Ingram, the new “czar” 


of the A.A.C, 


Vue admiral is slightly hard to ignore. 
He does his wooing-in a most em- 
barrassing way. A couple of weeks ago 
he proposed a playoff game or world 
series this year between the winners 
in the two leagues. 

“It is generally considered in intel- 
lectual circles,” said the admiral in 
effect, applying the needle, “that our 
champion can beat the stuffing out of 
the other champion. Therefore, to save 
feelings all around, let us play the game 
for charity.” 

The challenge was relayed to Mr. 
Bert Bell, the “ezar” of the National 
League. Mr. Bell, who czars strictly on 
his bosses’ time, fingered his collar and 
looked out the window. 

“Who? What? Where?” said Mr. 
Bell. “We are very busy at this time of 
year. The solicitors’ entrance is around 
at the back.” 

The charity angle naturally put Mr. 
Bell and his employers on something 
of a spot, but not enough so as to 
make them admit that there is such a 
thing as the All-America Conference. 

It is quite a seagoing league that the 
A.A.C. has got there. Admiral Ingram’s 
first move, on becoming czar, was to 





sign on his old shipmate Scrappy Kess- 
ing as his trouble-shooter and party 
whip. Commodore Kessing—he was 
commodore of the green-and-gold Pa- 
cific islands of Ulithi the last time I 
saw him—is a drum-beater. As a hobby, 
he beats the skins in the literal or 
Petrillo sense of the term. 

Toward the end of the 
war, Ulithi was the greatest 
fleet anchorage in the world, 
and Commodore Kessing 
was the most popular host in 
the seven seas. The commo- 
dore was not, of course, re- 
sponsible for such abuses of 
his hospitality as occurred 
when a destroyer captain de- 
cided to walk back to his ship 

; from the island one night and 
got out in the water as deep as his 
waist before he was overhauled and re- 
versed. But after dusk on days when 
the boys were waiting to ship for Oki- 
nawa and other way stations on the 
route to Japan, the commodore could 
and did make them forget their appre- 
hensions by playing the drums like a 
veritable Krupa. 

It is curious that the ezars of the two 
leagues have so much trouble getting 
together when they are linked by a 
strong tie like Mr. Archibald Ward, the 
Chicago newspaper stylist, who is be- 
lieved by many of his critics to be the 
nearest thing to a genuine czar that 
professional football has. It is difficult 
for me to believe that a man who writes 
such crystal prose as Mr. Ward pro- 
duces for some Chicago paper or other 
can be the silent and sinister influence 
in football politics that his traducers 
say he is, but there are occasional 
crumbs of evidence to show that when 
Archibald is not telling the All-America 
Conference what to do, he is telling the 
National League what to do. 


r. Warp is the A.A.C.’s father, 

having found the outfit under a 
cabbage leaf. That would seem to make 
him an A.A.C. man, except that when 
a National League player wanted to 
appear for charity in a New York ex- 
hibition game this month, Archibald 
said he couldn’t. And he didn’t. Maybe 
the two leagues are just waiting for the 
word from Arch to join hands, and 
Arch has forgotten how the word is 
spelled. 
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Going Our Way ? 


Wren traveling to or from the West, enjoy the thrilling sensation of rolling swiftly, 


smoothly to your destination in a Union Pacific Streamliner. 


In daily service between Chicago and the West Coast are the Streamliners “City of Los 
Angeles”... “City of San Francisco” and “City of Portland.” Between St. Louis and the 
West Coast, the daily Streamliner “City of St. Louis.” And in every-night, overnight service 


between Chicago and Denver, the Streamliner “City of Denver.” 


All of these diesel-powered Streamliners offer modern, spacious accommodations for 


Sleeping Car and Coach passengers. Smartly furnished club and lounge cars... tasty 
dining-car meals . . . courteous, friendly service .. . all add to your enjoyment. When 
you're “going our way”... go the Streamliner way! 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBR. 











DOES LOTS MORE 


THAN KEEP HAIR 
Lok thantbane/ 





Kreml contains a special combination of 
hair groomingingredients, which is found 
in NO OTHER hair tonic. This is why it 
keeps hair neatly in place longer. Gives 
it a nice healthy-looking lustre, too. 
A single application of Kreml in the 
morning keeps hair in perfect order all 
day long. But Kreml does lots more 
than this— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR 
DOWN WITH STICKY G00 


Kreml never gives hair that 
cheap, greasy patent leather 
look. It never leaves hair 





feeling sticky, gummy or dirty. Your 
hair and scalp always look and feel 
sO CLEAN with Kreml—the kind of hair 
“she” likes to touch. 


IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is fine to lubricate a 
dry scalp. And if your hair 
is so dry it breaks and falls 
when you comb it—start using Kreml 
at once. Let it make your hair feel softer, 
“more pliable and look as if it had some 
‘body’ to it. At the same time Kreml 
removes itchy loose dandruff and leaves 
the scalp feeling so alive—so ‘hygienic’. 
So men, take better care of the hair 
you've got. Use Kreml every morning 
to get a ‘head-start’. 


KREML 444i 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
$2 














THEATER 


Anything but Magic 


Don’t look now—and you _ probably 
won't have a chance to later—but the 
1947-48 theater season got off to a dismal 
start with a little turkey called “The Magic 
Touch.” This is the work of two adults 
named Charles Raddock and Charles 
Sherman, and if this department’s daugh- 
ter, who is only 13, had written it, she 
would be sent to bed without her supper. 

In fact, the only interesting thing about 
“The Magic Touch” is that for two weeks 
organized labor, including teamsters, wine 
and liquor dealers, and people connected 
with the jewelry business, was gullible 
enough to pay from $2 to $5 to see it. 

As a result, before it was exposed to the 
unorganized public, “The Magic Touch” 
had grossed around $45,000, or better than 
anything on Broadway aside from three 
musicals and an ice show. Apparently the 
union got a cut of the proceeds. Obviously 
the actors, who have to work, would rather 
not be mentioned. (THe Magic Tovucn. 
John Morris Chanin, producer. Herman 
Rotsten, director. Louis Kennell, sets.) 





His Regards to Broadway 


In the wake of the inauspicious opening 
last week of the new theater season, one of 
Broadway’s most successful producer- 
writers had some knuckle-rapping admon- 
ishments for thoughtless critics of the 
Great White Way. “Don’t blame it all on 
Broadway,” suggested Oscar Hammerstein 
2d, librettist for “Oklahoma!”’, “Carousel,” 
and “Allegro,” in a Sunday New York 
Times article. “Every season brings plays 
that are badly written, poorly acted, and 
shoddily produced,” he wrote, “but over 
the course of the years fine plays are pro- 
duced and the percentage of these which 
de not originate on Broadway is very small 
indeed . . . I have no quarrel with those 
who fret with honest concern over our 
problems, but my impatience is high and 
violent with the academic knuckleheads 
who blame all our ills on the ‘commercial 
managers of Broadway’.” 


Curtain Going Up 


The Broadway presentations this year 
promise to be “better than last season— 
better than most seasons of the past dec- 
ade,” according to The Playbill, official 
program of all New York theaters. Cur- 
rently 101 shows (55 plays, 12 revivals, 13 
importations, and 21 musicals) are sched- 
uled, compared with 81 which actually 
made their debut in the 1946-47 season. 
The Playbill points out that “some 60 per 
cent of the shows now scheduled will 
eventually turn out to be but wistful 
gleams in their sponsors’ eyes,” but adds 
that every year approximately the same 
number of new shows are added to the 
pre-season list as are dropped. 
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For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 





When your back muscles 
feel as stiff as a board after un- 
usual exertion, get busy! Rub 
on Absorbine Jr. and help those 
aching muscles limber up fast! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your strenuous 
activity has burned up their 
nourishment. But rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Then tired 
back muscles relax, become 
supple again, the pain fairly 
floats away! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—50-year-famous 
formula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients. A long-lasting bot- 
tle, $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


























due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 








.--Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 











BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, insure 
your money against loss or theft. Backed by 
the resources of a five billion dollar bank. 
Sold by banks and travel agents everywhere. 


Issued by Bank of America N.T. & S. A., CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
‘London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Watch out! You may find yourself in deep water 


Farthermore, you can get in deep 
water even when you are on dry land. 
Take the case of Mr. B........ 


Shortly before the war he bought 
a house for $14,000. By 1946 he real- 
ized that it was worth considerably 
more than he had paid for it. But 
somehow it did not occur to him to 
increase his fire insurance correspond- 
ingly. Then came the fire . . . and 
Mr. B.... discovered that his insur- 
ance covered only part of the loss. He 
had to shoulder the balance himself. 

Now take your own case. Is your 
present fire insurance sufficient to give 


you full protection? If you are in 
doubt, why not fill out the accom- 
panying memo... then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. 

° : . 

You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


kina Insurance Group 


ental sro 


S@eeuey: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
G 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 
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Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


t estimate the present value of my house (or 

business property) SOG tidwavedceeys How 
much additional fire insurance should I ieee 
for full coverage? 


I estimate the present value of my household 
CURSE oo ccc ccae sc coecccuquanecaes 
How much additional insurance should I have 
for full coverage? 


I would like my fire insurance policies to covet 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes, and other risks. 


I would like to pay my premiums ‘on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 16%%) 


ee ee 





the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
.. no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 

failure of an Aetna Com- 

pany to meet its 
ol olitekoh trols e 


What every businessman should know about his partner—The Railroads 
Ye NR 





One way to chart performance! 


American industry and American farm- 
ers are turning in a magnificent perform- 
ance—the kind you chart with a climbing 
curve! 

The performance record of the rail- 
roads can be charted the same way. 

For your railroads are hauling freight 
at the rate of more than a million tons 
a mile every minute: raw materials... 
finished products .. . and farm produce in 
staggering quantities. 

In fact, American railroads are haul- 
ing more tons more miles than ever 
before in peacetime! 

And they are hauling this biggest 
peacetime trafic in history with fewer 
cars than they had on V-J Day. 

Railroads have not been able to get 
new freight cars fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime service. About 
90,000 new cars have been delivered and 
put to work. But they have not come as 
fast as they were needed. More than 
110,000 additional cars are on order. 


Railroads are currently furnishing about 
909% of the cars shippers want — when 


they are wanted. And they will keep on 
doing their level best to speed the day 
when they can furnish a// the cars that 
shippers need—on the day they are 
needed. Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington 6, D. C. 





To maintain this finest 
transportation in the world... 


... the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 


Over the last 25 years —and that 
includes the war years — the rail- 
roads have earned an average of 
only 323% on their net investment. 
Most people think 69% would be 
no more than fair. 

And 6% is the minimum return 
the railroads need to continue to 
provide the kind of transportation 
you want. 











American Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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MUSIC 
Disk From Dixie 


The trade could hardly believe what it 
read in Billboard last week. Without bene- 
fit of a big-name band, and under a na- 
tionally ‘unheard-of record label, a song 
called “Near You” was now No. 6 on the 
Honor Roll of Hits, No. 4 in Best-Selling 
Popular Retail Records, No. 1 in Records 
Most-played on the Air, and No. 10 in 
Most-Played Juke Box Records. Not since 
early summer, when Vitacoustic had pro- 
duced the Harmonicats’ million-plus plat- 
ter of “Peg O’ My Heart,” had a little 
fellow created such a stir in Tin Pan Alley. 

To Tennesseans, the success of “Near 
You” was no surprise. Its composer—and 
performer on the magic Bullet record in 





Nashville Banner 


Craig: A Nashville institution 


question—is Francis Craig. And any stu- 
dent of Vanderbilt University for the past 
twenty years knows about Craig—as do 
two decades of Nashville debutantes and 
everyone else who went dancing at the 
Hermitage Hotel during the same era. At 
47, Craig is a Nashville institution: His 
band was the first to broadcast over radio 
station WSM, and if his unbroken 21-year 
stand at the Hermitage is not a record, it 
sounds like one. Since Bullet is a home- 
owned firm, Nashville was crowing that a 
song by a Southerner, played by a South- 
erner, and waxed by a Southern firm, was 
a national hit. 

“Near You” was written about a year 
ago. Craig was proud enough of it to ar- 
range it around a piano and take over the 
keyboard himself—something he hadn't 
done since 1932, when he gave up playing 
the piano with his band “to get out in 
front.” 

Last winter, Bullet records, which hith- 
erto had specialized in hillbilly and race 
music, asked Craig to record “Red Rose.” 
the Craig-written Craig theme — song. 
Thinking he'd like to have a sample of lis 
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Value? Only a parent can tell 
you. Cost? Uncle Sam allows a 
$500 income tax exemption 
to cover a year’s board and 
keep—a parent has ideas on 
that too! 


Value? Ask any doctor the value of ra- 
dium—or a patient whose life it has 
saved. Cost? A single ounce would cost 
you around $700,000—if you could buy 


that much all at once! 


e Listen to the Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM: 


— Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDT, CBS. 





4 small things 


of great value 





Value? What else gives you 
so much for so little as elec- 
tricity ? It lights, heats, cools, 
cleans and entertains; saves 
you time, work, money. Cost? 
A few cents a day! 


Value? You can measure a diamond’s 
value only in a woman’s eyes. Its cost? 
About $900 for a good-quality, one- 
carat stone... and it takes more than 


140 carats to make one ounce! 


This advertisement is published by the business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POW_R COMPANIES* 


—because it is to your benefit to know the value of 


your electric service, and to ours to have you know it. 


%& Names on request from this magazine 
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Follow the Leader! 








Blackie . “Say, Whitey, which is the 


right direction?” 
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[hiley: “Til lead—just follow the 


leader and you'll always 
get to BLACK & WHITE.” 





Tha Swotsh witt Charatler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY: - 86.8 PROOF : 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | 















MUSIC 





piano style for his grandchildren, Craig 
put “Near You” on the reverse side, com- 
plete with lyrics whipped up by Kermit 
Goell, co-author of “A Huggin’ and A 
Chalkin’.” Craig thought “Near You” 
would go well in the local juke boxes be- 
cause it had “that old beat.” But for it to 
have hit a half a million sales by last week 
was, he said, “like a bolt out of the sky.” 

Oddly enough, Craig gave up his band 
last May, for in June he began a new 
career as a disk jockey at WSM. Because 
“it wouldn’t seem right,” he has played 
his record of “Near You” only once on his 
program. What he was proudest of last 
week was that Yankee Boston had _ or- 
dered 40,000 copies of his made-i in-Dixie 
disk. 


Sullivan Says 


There are concertgoers who merely 
glance at their programs to make sure 
there are no changes or substitutions. 
There are others who read and read, 
Last September, the earnest page-thumb- 
ers discovered that F. Charles Adler had 
added a new note to his programs for the 
Spa Music Festival he presents at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.: a few witty words 
of welcome by Frank Sullivan, humorist 
and feature writer for PM and an invet- 
erate spa-ite himself. As the Spa Festival 
opened this season on Sept. 6, patrons dis- 
covered that the Sullivan prose was again 
on hand, fresher than ever. 

“Glancing at the programs,” he wrote, 
“T see we are promised a Veritable Feast 
of Melody .. . Surely every music lover, 
no matter how hard to please, is going 
to find something on every one of this 
season’s programs that will bend his ear 
pleasantly and tickle his aesthetic sense 

. . I advise Mr. Adler to have all cus- 
tomers searched at the entrance and if 
they have not brought their aesthetic 
senses, they should be made to return 
home and get them. Or perhaps we can 
rent them one, at a modest fee. I should 
like that concession.” 

“But this is merely a word of welcome,” 
Sullivan continued, “not an analysis of 
music. I do not know enough about music 
to attempt an analysis of any. All I know 
about music is that Mozart and Haydn 
are dead, and Beethoven also, I think. 
Mozart died at an early age from a sur- 
feit of starvation, the result of being pa- 
tronized by too many Archdukes. Haydn 
was called Papa for what were probably 
excellent reasons... ” 

Warming to his challenge, Sullivan also 
noted: “Chopin was delicate and fell 
love with George Sand, remaining there 
until she started wearing slacks and smok- 
ing cigars. Howard Taubman, of the mu- 
sic criticism staff of The New York Times, 
sleeps in the raw . . . Verdi slept in the 
raw ... All composers of modern music 
sleep in the raw. Neighbors of composers 
of modern music do not sleep.” 
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The girl with polystyrene in her hair 


KOPPERS 
Ww 








Chemicals 


Polystyrene. Is that bad? 


No. It’s not a disease. It’s one of 
our most useful chemicals in the 
plastics industry. It’s a basic in- 
gredient in that plastic hair brush 
the girl is using. And also in the 
plastic they use to make automobile 
accessories, radio panels, clothes 
hangers, cosmetic containers, toys, 
kitchen utensils, wall tiles and scores 
of other useful items. 

Because of the many uses for this 
chemical, Koppers Company is 
building a large new polystyrene 
plant. It'll be ready next vear. And 
the processes to be used in the new 


MAKING CHEMICALS is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. It 
manufactures couplings, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a 
leader in the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke |. 
ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. _ 


> 


plant were developed through the 
research of Koppers scientists. 

Polystyrene is but one member 
of the Koppers chemical family. 
There’s styrene monomer. Hydro- 
gen cyanide. Divinylbenzene. Re- 
sorcinol. And scores of others. 

In addition to being a dependable 
source of supply for many chemicals 
now widely used in industrial pro- 
duction, Koppers constantly is de- 
veloping new chemicals for commer- 
cial use. Why not get in touch with 
us about the chemicals you need? 
Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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THE LANCASTER PLANT of THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS—Painted by George Erben 


The clock tower is the resting place of Leroy Springs, who in 1896 pioneered the 


little cotton mill which has grown into the largest in the world. Each week 


its 7,000 looms produce enough yard-wide cloth to reach from South Carolina to California. 






































On Strike 


Two notes on the opening of the 1947- 
48 school year last week: 

In New Britain, Conn., vacation time 
vas prolonged for 8,500 pupils in the city’s 
high school, four junior high schools, and 
80 public schools as all but 72 of 365 
teachers stayed home in a fight for bigger 
alaries. 

In Gary, Ind., School Superintendent 
harles D. Lutz expelled 600 high-school 
pupils over the age of 16 after 1,300 of the 
1,750 pupils of Emerson High and Ele- 
mentary School refused to return to their 
strikebound classes. Trouble started Tues- 
day as pupils protested admission of 35 
Negroes to the school. 


Study While Touring 


From England last week, NEwSWEEK’S 
London bureau cabled this account of a 
novel educational experience enjoyed by a 
handful of the numerous American stu- 
dents who elected to combine study with 
‘pleasure on a European jaunt. 


The old red brick house at No. 4 Lang- 
land Gardens, Hampstead, is going to be 
Bempty soon. Its most fascinating occu- 
pants, thirteen University of Minnesota 
students and a couple of faculty chap- 
erons, are homeward bound this month 
after what may not have been the most 
exhaustive tour of England ever made, 
but seems certain to rank as the most 
jearnest. 

The thirteen—and 26 others who elected 
to go to France, Sweden, or Spain—are no 
tich kids on the classic grand tour of Eu- 
rope. They are energetic, down-to-earth 
investigators who since early July have 
been absorbed 24 hours a day in making 
every minute count. 

In saddle shoes, bobby socks, and other 
standard campus gear they’ve bicycled. 
hitch-hiked, or, when absolutely necessary, 
paid their way over this green island. 
They’ve poked into factories, fétes, and 
institutions, grilled M.P.’s of all political 
@ faiths, sat at Winston Churchill's feet at 
& Blenheim, listened to the “Keep Left” 
doctrine of Richard H. S. Crossman, heard 
Ernest Bevin at the Trades Union con- 
clave at Southport, peered down from the 
House of Commons gallery after midnight, 
sipped beer in pubs, had coffee with Amer- 
ican correspondents, and made their beds 
and washed the dishes at headquarters—4 
Langland Gardens, where the landlady 
adores them but wishes sometime they 
wouldn’t be quite so earnest. 

All are writing quasi-master’s theses on 
selected subjects, such as the English coal 
problem, the British press, or His Maj- 
esty’s Government’s Foreign Policy. 

The students were selected by a faculty 
committee appointed by President James 
Morrill of the University of Minnesota. 
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Some are graduate students: others, 
seniors and juniors; one is a sophomore. In 
the entire European group there are a 
dozen second world war veterans. Jack 
Wiersma of Grundy Center, Iowa, is head 
of the entire group; little Helen Metaya 
of Chicago is chairman and definitely 
sparkplug of the English contingent. 

The students put the bite on public- 
spirited citizens of Minneapolis for $16,- 
000, which covered part of their transpor- 
tation. For the rest they have spent their 
own money and expect to get back home 
with just about zero in cash. At Hamp- 
stead they’ve paid $14 a week for bed and 
two meals a day (English rations) . 

All bought bicycles which they will take 
home. And as a wind-up to the tour they 
allotted themselves ten days’ vacation: 
Most of the English group headed for 
France, Belgium, and Holland, with bobby 
socks and bikes. 


Slump at Annapolis 


The plan, born of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s fear that Annapolis could not fur- 
nish enough officers to man the peacetime 
fleet, was the brain child of Rear Admiral 


could accept or reject a permanent com- 
mission. 

Even more enticing was the naval flying 
part of the program. Aviation students 
would get two years of college, then two 
years of flight training. If they flunked 
flying they would still get two years of 
college and pay of $100 a month. 

Half Price Middies: Congress ap- 
proved the $15,000,000 program and edu- 
cators were jubilant. In theory the idea 
actually was excellent: Smart boys “ho 
otherwise could not afford college would 
get a free education and henceforth pos- 
sibly devote their talents to the Navy 
Moreover, a Holloway man would cost the 
government only $10,000, about half the 
price of an Annapolis man. Eventually. 
half the Navy’s authorized strength of line 
officers would be Holloway men. 

Last week, however, as 3,000 Holloway 
men began their careers in 52 civilian col- 
leges, some minor flaws began appearing in 
the plan. Annapolis middies, enduring the 
strict discipline of the Naval Academy, 
pointed out a few: 
> At Annapolis, students were virtually 
without personal freedom for four years. 
Holloway men, on the other hand, were 





Official U.S, Navy 


Better privileges:and more freedom bring recruits to the NROTC 


James L. Holloway Jr., 1919 Annapolis 
graduate, Pacific veteran, and personnel 
expert. Conceived shortly after the war’s 
end, it promised these inducements for 
civilian youths between the ages of 17 
and 21: 

> Full college tuition for four years, plus 
$50 a month, books, and uniforms. 

> Regular Navy commissions at the end 
of the college work. 

In exchange for these benefits the stu- 
dent would take three hours of Navy 
ROTC training every week, go on summer 
cruises, and serve from 15 to 24 months as 
an officer upon graduation. After that he 


* 


subject to Navy discipline for only three 
hours a week. 
> The Annapolis middies received only a 
few dollars monthly for spending money 
after accounting for uniforms, laundry, 
books, and graduation fund. Plebes (first- 
year men) enjoyed neither taxis nor car 
rides and had no dates. One bright middy 
composed a chant which was rapidly ‘e- 
coming popular: “Keep your car, keep 
your gal, keep your pay—Be an officer 
the ‘Holloway.’ ” 

Gloomy middies had one answer: An- 
napolis might have to lower its standards 
to hold its own. 
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Berry plays the Devil in new import 


Murder in French 


“The Murderer Lives at 21,” a French 
whodunit with English subtitles, is a 
strange mixture of ingenious plot and, to 
American audiences at least, hackneyed 
plot development. There is the police pre- 
fect who will lose his job if the murderer 
is not caught. There is the academic ex- 
amination of all the suspects. There is the 
party at which the murderer’s identity is 
revealed. And there is the lengthy dénoue- 
ment. Except for a kicker at the end, it 
is all pretty run-of-the-mill. 

Of the cast, Pierre Fresnay is eminently 
satisfactory as the prefect who goes to live 
at the pension where the murderer is known 
to hang out and is hindered by his well- 
meaning but slightly repulsive mistress 
(Suzy Delair). Mlle. Delair’s part was 
obviously intended to be a comic one, but 
she proves to be about as amusing as a 
spoiled child at a picnic. Among the 
suspects, Pierre Larquey turns in an ex- 
cellent performance. 

There are a lot of things which “The 
Murderer” is not, but nobody can say it 
isn’t Gallic. A student of high-school French 
could tell that the dialogue never cleared 
the Johnston office. The English subtitles 
are, however, innocuous. (THE MURDERER 
Lives at 21. Mage Films. H. G. Clouzot, 
director.) 


Love vs. Brimstone 


“The Devil’s Envoys,” another impor- 
tation from France, will appeal only to 
moviegoers who know a good try when 
they see one and are willing to overlook 
any defects incurred in passing. Directed 
by Marcel Carné and written by Jacques 
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Prevert and Pierre Laroche (the trio re- 
sponsible for the brilliant “Les Enfants 
du Paradis”), “Envoys” is one more ex- 
ample of foreign film making that  by- 
passes the traveled highways and strikes 
out on an original tangent. 

According to an ancient legend, the 
Devil (Jules Berry), in the spring of 1485, 
sent a pair of envoys (Arletty and Alain 
Cuny) to earth for strictly business rea- 
sons. What with one thing and another, 
true love triumphed over brimstone and 
sulphurous sex, and there wasn’t the Devil 
to pay. Unfortunately, impressive medieval 
sets, remarkably good photography, and 
even better acting can’t quite compensate 
for a walky-talky narrative clocked at the 
speed of an energetic snail. (THe Devit’s 
Envoys. Superfilm. Andre Paulvé, pro- 
ducer. Marcel Carné, director.) 


To Peru With Bogart 


In “The Dark Passage” Humphrey Bo- 
gart is not, for a change, a private eye. 
He is a man who has been falsely con- 
victed and jailed for a crime, and who 
escapes from prison and undergoes plastic 
surgery in order to find the real criminals 
and to clear his name. In the process he 
meets Lauren Bacall, which by this time 
should surprise nobody, and when the one 
witness who can prove his innocence 
commits suicide by jumping out a window, 
Bogart goes to Peru. Naturally, Miss 
Bacall follows him there. 

That is about all that can be said about 
“The Dark Passage.” Somebody in Holly- 
wood should realize that Bogart deserves 
a lot better. (THe Dark Passace. Warner 
Brothers. Jerry Wald, producer. Delmer 
Daves, director.) 


— 


Pipit Willow, Pipit Willow 


American movies have had considerable 
success with such animal heroes as Rip. 
Tin-Tin, Lassie, Gallant Bess, and Flicka, 
It is doubtful, however, if any American 
producer in his right mind would call on a 
couple of meadow larks for his characters, 

But J. Arthur Rank, who appears to 
recognize none of the time-tested formulas 
for making money, has come up with 
“The Tawny Pipit,” a story of what hap. 
pens to the small English village of Lips. 
bury Lea when two rare field birds come 
to nest in the area. Wisely refusing to fol. 
low the usual sentimental pattern for ani- 
mal pictures, Rank instead deadpanned the 
story into a satire and included some coni- 
cally vicious jabs at small-town com. 
munity activities and big-town ornitholog. 
ical societies. The result is a film which, al- 
though it occasionally bogs down under 
the British tendency to include everything’ 
connected with the subject, is nevertheless 
highly entertaining. 

Tawny pipits, we are told, are Conti- 
nental birds which had only once been ob- 
served to nest in England, until a second 
pair are found in a meadow near Lipsbury 
Lea. They are discovered by a convalescent 
RAF flier and his nurse (Nial McGinnis 
and Rosamund John), who promptly call 
the flier’s uncle, a noted ornithologist 
(Brefni O’Rorke) . He sets the Association 
of British Ornithologists on its tail feathers 
with the news. 

The problem of protecting the eggs until 
they can hatch involves fending off ma- 
neuvering tanks, tractor plows, and a pro- 
fessional egg-stealer (Wylie Watson) . The 
town, meanwhile, has had a big meeting to 
insure that the birds are afforded typical 


A bandaged Bogart and Lauren Bacall help justice triumph in “Dark Passage” 
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ASY! The first hand is writing an original notation 
—the second is re-copying it. And in any modern busi- 
ness, re-copying is WRONG! It wastes time, it wastes 
money, it’scompletel y unnecessary—and itleadstoerrors. 


Uarco combines business forms so that one form serves 
many departments. A single writing can turn out as 
many as 20 copies, neatly pre-assembled to save time 
and bother. That way, all writing is productive writing 
—no money is spent re-copying. | 


Ask a Uarco representative to make a survey of your 
requirements. That’s easier than taking your own time 
for the job, and it does not obligate you in any way. 
UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All 
Principal Cities. 
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For Tustance .. + you 


may find Uarco E-Z-Outs your 
biggest time-saver. Use them 
in typewriters or for hand- 
written records—they put an 
end to carbon fuss. Copies are 
neatly held together for later 
additions, then detached with 
one easy motion. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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CHAMBERLIN 


"ROCK WOOL CAP” 
INSULATION 


Saves Money for YOU! 


Both you and your top-floor tenants 
profit by the fluffy, fireproof Chamber- 
lin Rock Wool Insulation cap in- 
stalled by factory-trained Chamberlin 
experts, using efficient, up-to-the- 
minute equipment. 


You save on fuel costs all winter. 
(Buildings lose as much as 16% of 
their heat through the roof.) Your 
top-floor tenants are more comfort- 
able through hot summer months. 


Satisfied customers report that Cham- 
berlin Rock Wool Insulation soon 
pays for itself in fuel savings. Easy 
terms available! See phone book or 
mail coupon. 
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WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSU- 
LATION — SCREENS — STORM SASH 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free sur- 

vey. No obligation. 

See phone book or 
mail coupon. 
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British fair play, and a hymn has been 
written in their honor, the last two lines 
of which are: 

It’s a very great honor, we're all 

agreed, 

That they came to Lipsbury Lea to 

breed. 

The lady who composed the hymn asks 
the pastor (Christopher Steele) if he 
doesn’t think that perhaps the word 
“breed” is “a little strong,” to which he 
replies: “Well, that’s what they’re doing, 
whether we like it or not.” (THe Tawny 
Preir. A Prestige Picture. Bernard Miles, 
producer. Charles Saunders and Bernard 
Miles, directors.) 


No, My Desert Daughter 


During one brief, painful sequence in 
“Desert Fury,” Lizabeth Scott, imperson- 
ating a petulant daughter, changes cos- 
tumes so frequently that one forgets she 
is an actress, not a model. Unfortunately, 
the plot is an equally unmemorable mix- 
ture of all the tired forms of hostility— 
gangster variety. 

Daughter, who fritters away her time 
bolting snobbish finishing schools, returns 
to her hot little desert home town after 
one such incident and promptly falls for 
an unsavory racketeer (John Hodiak). 
Ma (Mary Astor) , a hardheaded gambling 
queen who can spot a mucker a mile off, 
forbids the liaison. From then on events 
get as complicated as an atomic pile, until 
an upright deputy sheriff (Burt Lancaster) 
in a Ford V-8 restores law, order, and, 
naturally, love. 

Outside of a workmanlike stint by Miss 
Astor, there remain only three impressions 
worth recording: (1) Lancaster (“The 
Killers,” “Brute Force”) makes a much 
better convict than a cop; (2) Wendell 
Corey’s screen début as a taciturn thug 
marks him as a comer, and (3) Miss 
Scott has wisely left off singing. (Desert 
Fury. Paramount. Hal B. Wallis, pro- 
ducer. Lewis Allen, director. Technicolor.) 


Sun Over Selznick 


The 75 per cent British tax on American 
movies will, if it sticks, wipe out practically 
all the profits which many producers hoped 
to make abroad. Last week, however, the 
trade paper Variety estimated that David 
O. Selznick’s super-epic, “Duel in the Sun,” 
will make money both in the United States 
and overseas, whether or not the British 
tax is modified. 

“Duel’s” domestic gross, Variety specu- 
lated, will be about $12,000,000, as against 
an expenditure of roughly $10,725,000, 
leaving a net profit of $1,275,000. The 
best “Duel” can hope to do abroad will be 
around $4,000,000, with expenses of $1,- 
500,000; and the worst will be $1,500,000, 
with $650,000 in costs. In any event, it 
appears that Selznick will get cigarette 
money on the deal. 


Newsweek 








WAL BOUT 


FOR QUALITY WORK 


The quality built into South Bend Pre- 
cision Lathes enables them to produce 
quality work with efficiency regardless 
of the type of machining. Close toler- 
ances can be maintained and a maxi- 
mum volume of fine work produced 
with a minimum of effort. 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


Factory Time Payment Plan Available 


BENCH LATHE PRICES 
9" x 3’ Model C, 6 speed .. . $145.00 
9°’ x 3’ Model B, 6 speed... . 195.00 
9’' x 3’ Model A, 12 speed .. . 270.00 
10’ R. x 3‘ Quick Change Lathe 788.00 


FLOOR LATHE PRICES 
13’’ x 5‘ Quick Change Lathe $1090.00 
13’ x 5‘ Toolroom Lathe ... . 1418.00 
1442" x 5‘ Quick Change Lathe 1309.00 
14%" x 5‘ Toolroom Lathe ... 1662.00 
16” x 6’ Quick Change Lathe . 1567.00 
16" x 6’ Toolroom Lathe... . 1958.00 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, less electrical equip- 
ment.9"’ Bench Lathe prices quoted less bench. 
Price increases on South Bend Lathes average 
less than 15 per cent over the prewar levels. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 100-F 


Describes South Bend 
Quick Change and 
Toolroom Lathes with 
9°’to 16‘ swings; Pre- 
cision Turret Lathes 
with Y2"‘and 1‘ collet 
capacities. Also at- 
tachments and tools. 





Building Better Lathes Since 1905 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


519 EAST MADISON STREET 
SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 
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Feuding Gaffers 


In his novel “The Quarrel” Paul Strahl 
has set down a piece of Americana which 
is worthy of being remembered long after 
far more pretentious efforts have been for- 
gotten. A story of life in a small town on 
the Kentucky border just after the Civil 
War, it tells of two unrelated John Me- 
Donalds—nicknamed One-Eyed John and 
Petticoat John respectively—and their life- 
long feud. 

One-Eyed was so named because of the 
wound he received fighting in the war. 
Petticoat acquired his nickname under less 
auspicious circumstances; he was said to 
_ have evaded the draft by hiding out in 
woman’s clothes. As the book opens, the 
two embattled old men are sitting on nail 
kegs outside the village blacksmith’s, swap- 
ping tall tales of their exploits and glaring 
at each other. The blacksmith’s son (the 
narrator of the story) pieces together the 
facts surrounding the feud, which started 
when Petticoat stole One-Eved’s girl, and 
which continued unabated for the rest of 
their lives, despite the efforts of their chil- 
dren, who could effect only temporary 
reconciliations. 

This is solid folklore stuff, and Strahl 
tells it with delightful feeling for period 
and atmosphere. Moreover, he has 
breathed real life into these two slightly 
ridiculous figures and has conveyed some- 
thing of their struggles against the hard. 
uncompromising demands of _ post-Civil 
War times. It is this real-life quality which 
makes “The Quarrel” more than passing 
reading fare. (THe QuarreL. By Paul 
Strahl. 248 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.75.) 


Senator From Missouri 


Few passages in Presidential biographies 
reflect such modesty as the one describing 
Harry S. Truman’s sincere but futile op- 
position to his nomination for the Vice 
Presidency of the United States. Wash- 
ington correspondent William P. Helm be- 
lieves he was the first to suggest the job 
to the affable legislator. “I don’t want to 
be anything except Senator from Mis- 
souri,” Truman retorted savagely. “I don’t 
want you to ever mention it again.” 

Perhaps Helm never mentioned the Vice 
Presidency again, but in his book “Harry 
Truman: A Political Biography,” he re- 
lates how others did and how the shy man 
from Independence was virtually dragged 
onto the road to the White House. At 
Chicago in 1944 Truman was pledged to 
help nominate James F. Byrnes. But the 
more he plugged Byrnes, the more Demo- 
cratic big shots plugged Truman. Finally, 
after Truman had emphatically turned 
down the entreaties of party leaders, Roose- 
velt telephoned from Washington. “Just 
tell him for me,” F. D. R. warned, “that if 
there’s a split in the party he'll be the one 
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Old Smuegeler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patignee and scruple ... and is distin- 
cuished by creat softness and delicacy of flavour. 


Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 
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Helm: A President’s good friend 


responsible for it.” Ever loyal to President 
and party, Truman bowed. 

“Harry Truman: A_ Political Biogra- 
phy,” while it mainly covers Truman’s 
senatorial career, is full of revealing anec- 
dotes and quoted conversations with Helm. 
Sympathetic though not apologetic, it 
shows the friendship which grew between 
the author and the onetime junior senator 
from Missouri who called on Helm to “pay 
his respects.” Helm, who now edits a 
Washington information letter, was then 
correspondent for the now-defunct, pro- 
Pendergast Kansas City Journal-Post. 

Of Truman’s life after he became Presi- 
dent there is little. But one sidelight, 
which he presumably approved for publi- 
cation, stands out. Helm writes how Henry 
Wallace stopped in at the White House 
after the outburst over Wallace’s anti- 
foreign policy statements. While the Presi- 
dent considered the incident closed, he 
mentioned his irritation at Wallace’s at- 
tacks on Byrnes. “Mr. President,” Helm 
quotes Wallace as replying, “I think the 
end justifies the means.” 

In shocked silence Mr. Truman recog- 
nized the phrase as a familiar Communist 
slogan. He told Wallace he was surprised 
to hear a Cabinet member utter such a 
sentiment. The best thing Wallace could 
do, he continued, would be to resign. That, 
Helm declares, was the reason President 
Truman got rid of his Secretary of Com- 
merce. (Harry Truman: A’ Poriticau 
Brocrapny. By William P. Helm. 24 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3). 


Slaves of the Soviet State 


Forced labor by prisoners has been of- 
ficially acknowledged by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as a characteristic feature of the 
Soviet state. But what has been little real- 
ized is the extent of this forced labor and 
the fact that it has become an integral part 
of the Russian economy, responsible in 
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no small measure for the accomplishments 
in Soviet industrialization. during the past 
fifteen years. 

For the first time, all available informa- 
tion about this system has been brought 
together in a fairly systematic report. The 
principal author, David Dallin, was Rus- 
sian born but has spent most of his life as 
an exile writing critical material about 
the Soviets. A resident of the United States 
since 1940, he has written five books on 
Soviet foreign and domestic policy. 

In “Forced Labor in Soviet Russia” Dal- 
lin and his collaborator, Boris Nicolaev- 
sky, have assembled the scanty statistics 
made available from official Soviet publi- 
cations and the testimony of those few 
individuals who have got out of the 
Soviet Union after serving terms in forced- 
labor camps. The authors seemingly strive 
to be as factual as the material allows, 
although there are some who will argue 
with certain of their material. The result, 
even when reduced to the bare minimum 
of officially confirmable data, is staggering. 

Estimates of the prisoners used as virtual 
slaves run up to 20,000,000. They have 
been the principal expendables in the ruth- 
less building of a modern industrialized 
state out of what was, only twenty years 
ago, one of the most backward nations in 
the world. 

The Open Maw: The story of the 
conditions under which this work has been 
done makes fearful reading. Not even the 
building of the Pyramids can compare with 
the methods employed by the rulers of the 
Soviet state. Into the open maw of the 
slave camps, the secret: police have de- 
livered millions of deportees, whole popu- 
lations of vast areas, the massed victims of 
successive purges. Very few have ever re- 
turned. An unknown, but certainly large, 
proportion died on the job of malnutrition 
or simple physical exhaustion. Millions 
more are there in their places, even now. 

In documenting the gradual development 
of this slave system, Dallin and Nicolaev- 
sky are by no means unaware of the su- 
preme irony in the fact that it grew out 
of the Bolsheviks’ original attempt to do 
away with bourgeois penal and_ exile 
methods. But this utopian idea, like so 
many others, passed into limbo as the 
Soviet Union grew into a totalitarian police 
state. It far outstripped the old Czarist 
regime and became the greatest exploiter 
of human beings the world has ever known. 

Slavery gradually disappeared from 
Western economic systems less because it 
was inhuman than because it was inef- 
ficient. In the Soviet Union, however, it has 
proved to be relatively efficient. The 
authors disclose figures which indicate that 
the average efficiency of the forced laborer 
in Russia is less than 50 per cent of that 
of the free laborer. But even this margin 
of productivity has been of immense serv- 
ice to the Soviet state because it could 
easily spare the human _ resources re- 
quired and because it was wholly indif- 


ferent to the political and moral degrada- 
tion entailed. 

In a world that has shed oceans of blood, 
the fate of Russian slave labor goes al- 
most unnoticed. This book does what it 
can to counter such indifference. (Forcep 
Lasor IN Soviet Russia. By David J. 
Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky. 331 pages, 
Yale University. $3.75.) 


He Pictured the West 


William Henry Jackson was born in 
1843, the year in which John Frémont 
published his report of his first expedition 
which revealed to the East something of 
the magnificence and grandeur of the 
Rockies. Frémont’s name is known to 
almost every school boy, but when Jackson 
died at the age of 99 a few years ago, 
even the number of adults who remem- 
bered him and his great work as the first 
photographer of the West could probably 
have been herded into an ordinary ten-car 
New York subway train. 

Yet a whole generation of Americans 
had grown up with Jackson’s pictures. 
People who had never seen the West knew 
it through his views. His camera studies 





From the book ‘‘Picture Maker of the Old West’’ (Scribners) 
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of the mountains hung in places as distant 
as Bombay: his photographs of the Yellow- 
stone region effectively moved a_hesi- 
tant Congress to create the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

A self-trained artist skilled in landscape 
work, Jackson studied photography in its 
pre-Civil War days of wet plates. He saw 
service with the Army of the Potomac, 
and when peace came headed toward the 
wild lands of peaks and plains, trappers 
and explorers, pony express riders, stage 
drivers and settlers. His pencil sketches 
survive as the most excellent of graphic 
reminders of those days. But his major 
contribution to the West began in 1870 
when he joined the famous Hayden Survey 
as photographer. 

For years thereafter his camera re- 
corded scenes in a land few people really 
knew. He made the first picture of the 
Holy Cross Mountain, of the mysterious 
cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde: he 
photographed the Indians of the plains, 
the Indians who dwelt in pueblos. He 
worked under difficulties which make the 
task of the photographer today seem like 
child’s play (and too frequently the paral- 
lel holds through the pictures) . 

Now his son, Clarence, has assembled 
393 of the photographs, paintings, and 
sketches, together with a running biogra- 
phy and commentary, in “Picture Maker 
of the Old West.” For both lovers of the 
West and lovers of good photography the 
volume is an invaluable library addition. 
(Picture MAKER oF THE OLD West: WI1L- 
uam H. Jackson. By Clarence S. Jack- 
son. 308 pages. Scribners. $7.50.) 


Other Books 


Way or Lire. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
346 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75. In this 
tale of young love in the second world war, 
A. Hamilton Gibbs reiterates his plea 
against war. The boy is an American para- 
trooper awaiting battle orders in England: 
the girl, the daughter of a wounded Eng- 
lish veteran of the earlier war. Most of the 
novel is given over to the period directly 
following their quick marriage, when the 
boy is taking part in the Normandy land- 
ings. Written in the author’s customary 
warm and competent fashion, the book 
pits the disillusion of the older generation 
against the optimism of youth. 

A Fixe or 200 Francs. By Elsa Triolet. 
313 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. Of 
this collection of three novelettes about 
the French resistance, by the wife of the 
French poet Louis Aragon, two deal di- 
rectly with resistance workers (both girls). 
The third concerns a nonpolitical-minded 
painter who remains, incredibly enough, 
completely unaware of the tremendous 
struggle around him. Miss Triolet’s rather 
oblique style is not for everyone, but this 
volume, which won the Goncourt prize in 
1945, is interesting as a fictional account 
of a significant period. 
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U may have had to 
wait for a copy of 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now, 
however, more copies 
are reaching your deal- 
er. See him today. The 
MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
Ttevised and rewritten 
in three decades. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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A WORLD FAITH 


The religion. needed at this stage of - 


“maturity in the evolution of man has 


been revealed. Its gospel, its truths, its 
teachings, its laws and its worship have 
been carried in forty-seven languages 
to eighty-three lands of East and West. 


In the Baha’i sacred writings the in- 
dividual finds inner renewal and certi- 
tude, a creative relationship to his 
fellow men, and a sound spiritual basis 
for a world society. 


Our future hope is not a time but a | 
condition, not an expedient adjust- 
ment of the past but a new creation. 
The only one world is unity in the 


will of God. 


Literature sent free on request. - 
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All Limbs and No Trunk 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


POLITICAL party, according to Ed- 
mund Burke, is “a body of men 
united, for promoting by their joint en- 
deavors the national interest, upon 
some particular in which they are all 
agreed.” What is currently called the 
Republican party is a group of candi- 
dates disunited, promoting in their sev- 
eral ways their personal interests, upon 
principles, mostly undisclosed, which 
have neither common roots 
nor objectives. To use a hor- 
ticultural figure, it is a col- 
lection of sap-laden and am- 
bitious branches. Its trunk 
has neither cohesion nor 
shape. Its roots are in a 
dead past. 
Present interest in the Re- 
publican party centers in the 
rivalry of many candidates. 
Many of them are men of 
substance and capacity who would, if 
elected, perform acceptably in the Presi- 
dential office. But collectively they rep- 
resent no unified body of persons or 
principles. 


HE Nestor of the party, Herbert 
a has grown in public favor 
as he has resumed activity. But his re- 
cently expressed views about our “un- 
necessary” participation in the war and 
the futility of the New Deal would 
hardly be accepted as party doctrine. 

The titular leader of the party, 
Thomas E. Dewey, has chosen silence. 

Robert A. Taft has well earned his 
rank as the foremost Republican sena- 
tor. He has been forthright on contro- 
versial issues. But most party leaders, 
wherever you go, will tell vou the party 
could hardly accept the Taft views or 
even accept Taft as a candidate. 

Harold E. Stassen, like Taft, has been 
forthright. But most people who were 
voting Republican twenty years ago 
labor under the notion that Stassen’s 
views are too radical. 

Earl Warren is a product of Cali- 
fornia non-partisanship. The authen- 
ticity of his Republicanism would be 
doubted by many. 

Arthur Vandenberg’s close associa- 
tion with the Administration in the con- 
duct of foreign policy has been good for 
the country, but it makes it difficult to 
establish a party policy on foreign 
affairs. 

Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut 
has severely criticized his party leaders 


in the Senate for their failure to in- 
clude the sixteen new senators in party 
councils. 

The chairman of the National Com- 
mittee cannot and does not determine 
policy. His function is to visit the mem- 
bers of the congregation, initiate con- 
verts and denounce Democratic devils. 

Consider your choice, if you are any 
one of the millions who have come of 

age since Hoover left the 
White House. What are you 
asked to join? What abiding 
faith awaits your allegiance? 
If vou do not like Truman 
or the New Deal, do vou re- 
gard the Republican party as 
an alternative? 

Nowhere, except somewhat 
imperfectly in the party cau- 
cuses in Congress, has there 
been an effort to formulate 

by joint effort a body of Republican 
principles. Not since the 1944 conven- 
tion and the earlier Mackinac confer- 
ence, in 1943, has there been a collec- 
tive effort to create a party creed. 
There have been only half-hearted and 
ineffective efforts to coordinate the 
many healthy local and state Republi- 
can parties. The problem is not only a 
matter of formulating principles: it is 
the welding together of actual voters 
into a national body. 

Wendell Willkie. after his defeat in 
1940, made a fine statement about his 
duty as leader of the opposition. This 
fitted the American tradition that 
makes the most recent Presidential 
candidate titular leader of his party. 
But Willkie spent himself in lone cru- 
sading. Dewey, as titular leader of the 
opposition, has not divided his party 
as did Willkie. But he has not furthered 
its unification. Dewey would deny that 
this is his function. He has devoted 
himself to New York government and 
politics. He has offered only an iron 
curtain of silence concerning the _ per- 
formance of his party in Congress. 


‘ITY in principles is still possible, if 
Dyan provides—as did Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the months before 
his nomination in 1932 — leadership 
which can spark the imagination. Pos- 
sibly Stassen’s or Taft’s efforts to that 
end will yet bear fruit. Possibly the 
job will be done by a newcomer, like 
Eisenhower. It takes more than a candi- 
date to make a party. 
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yy The 
| Wooden Ship 
é that chased 


Iron Men 


ee “In Copenhagen they told me to be sure 

and go aboard the frigate Jy//and,” writes 
a Los Angeles friend of Canadian Club. “This 
grand old fighter is as dear to the hearts of the 
Danes as Old lronsides is to Americans. 
Launched in 1860—in the rugged days when 
‘wooden. ships were sailed by iron men’—the 
Jylland took a glorious part battling Emperor 
Franz Joset’s fleet a few years later... 


o ge 

1 ie 4 a ee 
Ma “The two squadrons came to grips 3) “183 feet tall—from waterline to mainmast top— “This brave ship has more than its dra- 
about 7 miles off Helgoland. The battle the Jylland was a stately and regal ship. No crew- 


matic history ts recommend it to the 
or nearly three hours. Badly battered, man was considered worthy until he had shinnied way 


traveler. For it is as rich in beauty as any frig- 
Josef’s ‘iron men’ finally broke away up to pat the tiny ball which crowned the flagstaff of the 


ate I've seen. On its hull are graceful designs 
{to the safety of English waters. 


main topgallant mast. —exquisitely hand-carved, 


“LT ving nearby is another ship 

—the Tialfe—which now serves as 
Copenhagen’s yacht club. The former club 
was destroved by bombs during the war. 
The best sailors from this great sailing na- 
tion gather here. And they appreciate the 
best. too. ] saw Canadian Club on many 
of the other tables as well as our own.” 


*Tt’s ‘at home’ everywhere.” write 

travelers who tell of finding Cana- 
dian Club Whisky in 87 lands, all around 
the globe. Why this worldwide popular- 
ity? Canadian Club is light as scotch, rich 
as rye, satisfying as bourbon. That’s what 
made Canadian Club the largest-selling 
imported whisky in the United States, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


"Canadian Cll 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, lll. Blended ve 
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